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HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 

by JITENDRA NATH BANERJEA 

II 

VHOHAS and VIBHAVAS VISNU* 

A m. 

Vamana, the fifth Avataira of V4nu, unlike the last one, has a 
distinct Vedic basis. It has already been shown that the principal 
attributive epithet of Visnu was at the root of the later developed 
mythology abouf his birth as a dwarf Brahinacarin, the eighth son of 
Knsyapa and AditL In this form he persuaded Pralhada‘s grandson 
Bali to grant him three steps; with the first of these steps he attacked the 
heavens, with the second, the universe, and with the last, he sent Bali 
to the nether regions. After recovering the heaven and the world from 
the Asuras in this way, he ptesenfec^thcm to the gods. The ‘^atapatha 
Brahmana* recounts a story about the fight between the Devas and Asutas 
in which Visnu, the dwarf among the gods, was instrumental in recovering 
the earth from the latter. The* Asuras condescended to give the gods 
only that part of the earth which would be occupied by Vj^nu lying 
down ; they thought that they would have to lose little because of his 
small size. But as Vispu was identical with the sacrifice, he covered up 
the whole of the earth with his body, and the Asuras according to the 
agreement had to part with it. The elaborate Puranic mythology about 
the Dwarf incarnation was directly evolved out of this much earlier myth 
C^tapatha Brahman' L 2, 5, Iff)- Attention has already been drawn by 
me to the Junagadh inscription of the time of Skandagupta, where 
reference is made to it. Although the ‘Bphatsamhita’ chapter on 
‘Pratimalak^am’ does not contain any description of the above five 
incarnations, there is a reference to the image ot Bali; it is laid down 
thue that Bali, son of Virocana, should measure 120 'ahgulas* in height 
(*^Ii§ca Vairocanih ^tam vim^m*—v. 30 ), It seeSS that separate 


CntUnwd fnm £111, p. 13% 
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images of Bali were made aad as he was a devout 'bhakta* of Hari, there 
was no inconsistency tn the injunction about the making of his image> 
even though he was an Asura, 

Sculptures representing Viroana AvatSra fall under two categories— 
one in which the god is simply shown as a dwarf Brahmacarin with an 
umbrella and a staff in his bands, and the other in which he appears in the 
further developed form of Trivikrama with one leg planted hnniy on the 
ground and the other bent upwards and measuring as it were the heavens. 
In the second group of reliefs, the scene of the grant of the three steps 
shows the miniature figures of the principal actors, Visnu as the dwarf, 
Bali in the act of granting the land asked for, his queen and his preceptor 
Sukracarya just below the uplifted leg of the ViraUriipa of Vi^nu. It 
should be ovserved that the former mode is comparatively rare, the latter 
being common, D. R. Bhandarkar while writing about the ‘Temples of 
Osia*, which range between 8th or 9th century A, D. and 13th century 
A. D. and which are mostly Vaisnava. remarks that ‘Vlimana in no temple 
there figured as a single dwarf with ^inbrella, but is always represented 
as his further development of Trivikrama'/ One of the earliest extant 
reliefs of the Trivikrama form of Visnu is that found on the right or 
western wall of cave No, II at Badami; ^he central part of the bas-relief 
can be divided into two sections; the one in the lower right corner 
just beneath the raised leg of Trivikrama shows the god in his dwarf form 
with an umbrella in his left hand receiving the grant from Bali ; Bali 
pouring water from a water vessel held in both the hands; just behind 
him stands his wife Vindhyaball and behind the two are four well-dressed 
standing figures who represent the royal demons assembled at the time of 
the sacrifice. The other section contains the figure of Trivikrama who 
practicaily covers the rest of the available space, there being only a few 
accessories, two near his right leg and some near his stretched hand and 


i. ‘A, 8.1. A, B/, laos-oe, F. ue. Bbaodfeckai'i maulii kbeot the Gsnnd Ln **-Ti ir 

UniplB» ot SUit^t B*]f atinar wotUi lusrticig : vnaaBh mat m ticLflj li 

bl Oilft c£ ua ictilptnmd qn ^ or mnj of 

boupla fei wi And iIiam In Bbpni ( C^tiUl FttivimHa ] oilier mruAmt itlu. Some of tike InoHmiMoiH 
Tifc YmtSbM, NKiBiiipliA, TdTlkrmiiii, ind Buiid^i m oarved on tbe i^utiide w*lij 
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leg *, tbe god adorned with usual ornaments*, is endowed with eight hands* 
his right ones holding a sword, an arrow, a mace and a wheel, and the 
left, a bow, a shield and a conch-shell, the front left being stretched out 
parallel to the extended leg and showing the 'tarjjani' pose / a figure with 
the royal crown on his head is clasping the firmly planted leg of 
Trivikrama. described by T, A, G, Rao as that of Narouchi ( it may as well 
stand for Bali himse’f beseeching his object of devotion to be gracious 
to him ). the other standing figure with sword in hand and about to 
attack the god typifies the attacking host of the Asuras when they found 
out the ruse. Of the three or four figures appearing on the top and centre 
right section of the bas-relief two deserve special mention : one is a 
grinning face and the other a human figure cutting a somersault in the air. 
The latter, as suggested by T, A. G. Rao, may represent one of the demons 
who were hurled up in the air as if by a hurricane when the god grew to 
be gigantic in size; this is mentioned in tbe 'Brahmanda Pnrai^'. Rao 
had been at pains to explain the true significance of the grinning face 
figure which not only appeafa'lL''Jfhis relief but also in tbe others 
depicting the same subject in Na IV at Badami, in the Elloia 

Da^vatara cave and in some mediaeval temples of dififerent parts of 
India. He first suggested th^ this might be due to the two variant 
readings of a line of the ‘Visnudbanoottara' passage describing this 
incarnation; the particular line runs, ‘Ekordbvavadanab karya devo 
visphariteksanah’, where ‘ekordhva’ sometimes reads *ekotdha*. The line 
with ‘ekordhva' would mean that *the god's face with wide open eyes should 
be slightly tilted up wards’, while that with ‘ekordha, a god with 
a half face and wide open eyes will have to be carved*. Those sculptors 
who followed the first reading showed the slight tilt upwards 
on the head of the central figure, and the others that carved tbe 
ill-looking face near the uplifted leg might have followed the 
second one. But Rao. himself, was not satisfied with this ingenious 
explanation of his and suggested that it might as well stand for the 
burst Brahmand^ C Universe ), for we know from the *Vat§ha Puiana that 
as soon as the leg of Trivikrama reached heavenwards, the Brahmanda burst 
the cosmic waters began to fiow (T, A, G. Rao, 'op, eft., voL I, pp. 167- 
68), But the explanation of this grinning face as suggested by R. D. 
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Banerjce is correct ; be rightly pointed out that the PuiStiic account 
of the incarnation refeis to the presence of many Daityas. on that occasion 
wi^ Rahu among them. Rahu is invariably represented in the Navagraha 
slabs as a demoniacal head, sometimes with a part of torso attached to it 
and those Tnvikiama reliefs which contain this grinning face illustrate 
^e preface of Rahu among the Daityas as mentioned in the Puraijaa ; 
but It Js curious that even when other Daityas are conspicuous by their 
absence in the scene ( e. fr in the ftajim stone sculpture reproduced by 
Rao in pi XLVni of the voL I of his book ), the grinning face is present 
^ the side of the uplifted ieg. The 'Matsya Putina' passage to 
be noticed shortly shows that Banerjee is correct in his suggestion. 
The two small flying figures above represent Surya and Candra who 
are more dearly recognisable in similar reliefs in Cave No IV at 
^dami and at Mahabalipuram. At the foot of the panel are 
five or six pot-bellied dwarfish figures (similar to the Ganas in 
Sivite reliefs). protiably represenci^ celestial musicians, playing on 
various musi^ instruments; it is^^ssly laid down in the PuLas 
that when Visi)u recovered the U^se from the Asutas there was 
great reioicmg among the gods.^ The notable PaUava sculpture 
about eight feet bj six feet in sixe can^d on the north waU of the 

atMaba^puram depicts the same scene. The composition resembles 
earlier Badami reliefs in some respect., but the differences 
l^tween die two also are many. We do not find the side scene of 
^e gmnting of the three steps ; on the top right and left comers 
of the panel axe carved four-armed Brahma and ^iva respectively 


*. B. n. Bue^ ftf Bftdnar ‘IT A, a n « 

biigB bw-iillsf lUBxtnUiiig the lliun« wrnd on » wwt ^ ^ “““ 
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the former offerbg ‘puja’ to the leg of Trivikrama raised here 
to the level of the god’s forehead; Surya and Candra are 
ahown hovering b the sky on either side of him near the 

middle of the relief ; the bear-faced Jambavan in a flying 
pose plays on a drum to the right of the head of the god ; there 
ate four figures seated on either side of his well-planted leg 

probably representing Bali and his Daitya chiefs; the figure cutting 
somersault is present, but the uncouth face figure is absant; 
the main figure is eight-armed, the attributes held being simflar to 
the Bidami reliefs.^ The Trivikrama panel in the Dasavatara Cave 
at Ellora, datable in the 8th century A. D,. is very similar to the 
Badami reliefs : in the scene of the granting of the three steps below 
the uplifted leg,a person b shown holding Bali with his two hands; 
another person is being chastised or bound up by Gaiuda near the 
right leg of Trivikrama i T, AG- Rao, 'op. cit,’, Vol L pp. 174-5, 
PL LI). The Badami and reliefs can be partially esplaiiied 

with the help of the ’r^p^jd^urana' passage which can be 

translated thus —T shall now s®ak of Trivikmma about to attack the 
Universe ; Kihu (‘Babu’ in 7 the texts—the correct word should be 
*Rahu’) should be carved by*4he side of the leg (raised) above and 
sad-faced Vimana with a watervessel and an umbrella in his hands, 
below it; by his side should be shown BaK with a watervessal in 
his hand and Gatuda should be depicted as about to bound up Bali' 
(the person holding Bali with two bands below the uplifted leg, then 
may be identified as Garui^ about« to bind up the demon king; 
in the Ellora relief, the act is further emphasised on the left side 


1 . T. A. o. 11*0, ‘oErfit,’, Vol. I, FP 1TC-T3, PI. XLDC. U*toU, tboagti w»bb *boiit Out 
■VnifiMHu* o( »1»B MUei t ioMiibw U M Viwji the uoivarH, tli« figme* *«*i*d *i kl* 

iBotuloiiinitwwacisaU.Uie guMdi*ni of hi* pfctnUw ViUkuctliii. mu! tho bur-f>o*a flanw tm tlto 

Vii^n *• } bt* rifibUr ahMrV«d alKnU IIh aiMtltkai ill til* [MOrttl. 

'Sutwi* at vu hr^' wlU iwMSoii* Ut® Tigotu and umBiuUTO wjUi wliliib ihd nnkninm 

raipkhi lu* wiPTid UaU ittilciag m tw* ol iHo Il«iti| BnulM todk. Ths hold 

UfiiWilinilon o! oiMDtlao li Its* (lo^ tla* oTHx»l*lwEktt>Q trom wUcib I*Wc Indisii lodfint* 

HSMtlmcd luddES' i '^1* Ida*]* o! Iiidi* 0 AtP I PP, 
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of .the panel In some ol the later Trtviktama idiefs, the dehnite 
sectarian bias already present in the Elloia panel noticed above, is 
more apparent though this has Puranic tcits for its authority. The 
Nagalapuratn stone relief reproduced by Rao in Plate LII (hg, 2) 
of his book, shows the raised feet oi the god being washed by Brabtna. 
and the water pouring in torrents on the head of Siva seated on 

Kailasa. Rao says that the image of Tnvikrama may be sculptured 

in three different ways, with the left foot raised up to the level (1) 
of the right knee. (2) of the navel, or (3) of the forehead. All 
three modes are foimd among the numerous sculptures found in 
different parts of India. The north and east Indian spedoiens 

generally show thb deity as four-armed and though the arrangement 

of the accessory figures slightly differs from the modes noticed above, 
the central deity is depicted in more or less the same attitude. In 
one specimen from Bibar, now in the Indian Museum collectioii, 
the figure of a horse tied to a staju.is carved on the pedestal; the 
artist has emphasised here the (of the Asvamedha sacrifice) 

when the grant of the three steps wasf'made ( Rao, ‘op, dt', VoL I„ 
PL LIL fig. 1). Separate sculptures shWing only the dwarfish figure 
of Visnu are extremely rare; in 't2e DaSavataia slabs, however, 
it is this form that is common, the Trivikrama scene rarely appearing 
along with the other incarnations. The beautifully carved four-arnoed 
figure of Vamana, found in Sttapur district, U. P., and now in the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow, is thus of unique iconogcaphic interest. 
The sculpture shows the dwarf god partially in the round, standing 
in the ‘samaoadasthanaka' pose on a lotus placed on a 'triratha*^ pedestal ^ 
his back right and left hands carry ‘gada' and *cakra' respectively. 


nu^lTuum ] tatM bi [ibould b* } I Adbftit&drYimmnfcjii 

tftdTat loJpajfi I C^trlUap A^dylmnnkhmip f Eb^nipin* 

dMripini^ tidTid-Bikli^ tiuj* u DAndliuimficii7>. kuETTautA^ \mwja dftriAjiii** 

Aooccdin^ ta Ibii Cii BuddluiUlEfl flgu» la ihm o>y« rfiUif at Bodaiui b BaI], and tii« 

tutgntifinal lepTGiezilAtlDa ol tba IMtya king aa a Bandfllia ( not lbs B^iddba MmHU) maj k* 
nid ta ba bKoad na thi PaT%fo imutat tbak Imnialad bimoeU oi Baddlia and daludiad IbA 

anmi wjkb doebioH. 
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the front right with the lotusniark in the palm is shown in the Varada’ 
pose, and the front left, now broken, must have carried the 'Sahkha*; 
he is endowed with an elaborate lotus halo, the usual ornaments and 
‘vanamSla’; the garland bearing Vidyidharas are shown flying amidst 
the conventional background of clouds on the top corners of the 
‘prabha’, while on its bottom right and left corners are carved three 
figures on each side, one each being seated with its hands in the 
*anjali' pose, while two are standing in graceful poses i of these 
standing attendants one only on the proper right is female, all the 
othets being male; they may stand for the Ayudhaputu^s, the 
female being the Gadadevi and the other three, the Sankha, Cakia 
and Padmapuru^s; the seated figures, one of which is very much 
mutilated, may represent the donor couple. The sculpture is well 
conceived, the dwarfish childlilEe appearance of the god has a faint 
smile playing on his lips and the slender and elegant figures of the 
attendants testify to the ability of the artist who must have flourished 
in the late Gupta period, Purapara specimen of the same 

motif, compares unfavourably I with the above ; it also shows the 
deity as four-armed with th^ usual attributes in his hands, but the 
two female attendants on eithd't'side are and Ph^ri as they appear 
in the north and east Indian Sthanaka murtis of Vi^nu. The 
sculpture, however, is a fairly well-carved specimen of the 
mediaeval period,^ 

I have already drawn attention to the 'Matsyapur^a' passage 
describing the Vamana-Trivikiama incatoatton of Visnu, which seems 
to explain some Badami and Ellora reliefs. Various other texts, the 
Puranic and Agamic ones as well as those contained in the late 
compilations, lay down details about the two types noticed above. The 
•Agniputina* describes two varieties of the Vimana fonn, one two-armed 
holding ‘chatra' and *danda,’ and the other four-armed (ch,^, v,5-~ 
Chatri dandi Vamanab syadathava sy^^turbhujah*); evidently the 
former variety was meant for use tn the composite Triviktama reliefs 


t, Hutory ol VdL 1. P,43T, ft III, Of. le. 
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Md tbe latter as in the Lucknow and Dacca Museum specimens for 
h«np ufed as the principal cult-deity. The •Vispadharmotmca-. in a few 
recessive verses, d^hes both these types ,-tbe erst of the two shodd 

sta*Tnd“ “ .«“de« Btahmacarin stoutish in appearance holding a 
and wear^urg black antelope skin while the second depict^ as 
biowrog on the conch and holding a staff, a noose and X tul 

should ‘’‘“T ^ ’"'i' Open eyes 

l t ‘“S).' Sculptures corresponding 

all the details to the two types described in the ‘Visnudharmotta™’ 

aiihanagama refers to the three positions of bis raised leg already 
mentroned i it lay, down that the leg raised paraUel to the knee indi“t.s 
the god occupyrng the earth, when it is up to the height of the nave 

™ts1l'.TTT “u '5' »™“P>-»t region is meant, and its position 
patrilel to the forehead means the occupation of the heavenly regions 

Iri niiSt-ntmed and 4^3 

' -eadl”--■ r “J'',*'’™"’ ** Sands catty •cakra.- 'sankha,' 
g da, satnga ( bow ) and haJa ( perhan this is a mistake for 5 embloftia 
a« mentioned in 4 right hands while^fiotUng is said X W 

Srf. K in u'’T *’*"‘‘* bold a •cakta' wh! 

*e ieft should be shown holding a Safikha,'Vara- or •abhaya' (tt. aUo 

the desenptron is not quite correct) j it mentions further dLilv e t‘ 

L'h •?'“|? >nd ‘Indrachatta' CIndradhvaV) on ' 

both sides, the presence of chaurie-bearing Javana I Vs,,,, \ ^ 

( Vamna X Sanakaand SanatkumSia, etc, ihich are absent i ^ 
aU of the extant reliefs known to me. But such injunct? a “ 

^a's caking on his head the water used by Btahma in the «t M ‘’T* ' 
the upimsed leg of Triyikrama, Garuda fL 

with hisfistajambeyin piaymg on a drum etc.‘, are f^^d bTmj 


•*ftkit.irBato4p«T.hh|J' rJHagitoiia, = ‘Skrtipja yabimo d« 

krWiiiwkdli.Bt.U.4 ( * l>0i>i»ii3ABi.fi«, UrUTT 

Wtj»ip hi tfanT.i I ^ «. kitUkTi ^ 
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of the extant reliefs; the Mahlbalipuram illustration of this episode 
follows to a great extent the * *Vaikhanaaagama* text. This authority also 
' lays dawn that the *kautuka beta' of Trivilttaiiia should be none other 
than the figure of a four-armed Vts^u.' The same text describes Vamana 
as ‘Pancatala' in height, youthful in appearance, two-armed, the two 
hands holding an umbrella and a stafi', wearing a 'kauplna'. having a tuft 
of hair on the head (‘sikba *), a manuscript, waist girdle, sacred thread 
and black antelope skin, with a 'pavitra’ (a 'kusa' ring ) in his hand. 
The *§i]paratna' description of Vamana is almost the same, but instead 
of staff he is made to hold a water-vessel, while the ‘RupamaQdana* omits 
the *chatra* and places ‘danda* and 'kamandalu' in his hands.’ 

There is nothing complicated in the iconography of the sixth 
incarnation of Visnu. Paia^urama, or Rama the son of Jamadagni. 
This is, according to the texts, not a full Avatara but an Ave^ 
i e., a temporary incamadon, in which the divinity rested in or 
possessed the particular body of the son of Jamadagni for a certain 
period- The Puranas tell us that the Ksattriyas became extremely 
arrogant and overbearing as they belonged to the order from which 
the kings and princes were j|tciuited, and Vi^nu, in order to curb 
their power and punish ttcm for their misdeeds appeared in the 
person of Rama, the son of Jamadagni, and made the world devoid 
of Ksattriyas for as many as twenty-one times 1 He even went 
to the length of killing bis own mother, under the orders of his 
father the sage Jamadagni, because the latter thought that she had 
lost her chastity by contemplating on a king called Citraiatha 
enjoying aquatic sports with his wife. As Rama, Jamadagnya killed the 
Kfflttriyas as well as his own tnothet with a batde-aie which was 


Fcf tbA ftm test ot Lid abunt I’clTikami reler lo T, O, 

VoLI, App. a,PP.aT-& 

a. t Mthi YAnmnikip pmiknlitninUI 

kvqpTnAYlMiiiip UUniptqi b^surftr- 

kinjar. '&TpmT»tnik': tyilMkaLlii j K nn^ lf 

ktibj&kilro nuJiDdAEtk^*. |Jn^ 
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his constant weapon, he came to be designated as PataSurajna. He, 
however, had the divine nature in him so long as Rama, the 

son of DaSaratha had not come into the field and established bis 

claims to it. The Ramayana and some of the Puranas recount the 

story that when Daiatathi Rama was returning to Ayodhya from 

the court of Janaka after breaking the bow of Hara and thus winning the 
hand of Sita in the contest, he met Parasurama on the way, who was 
extremely angry over the affair. Paraiumma haughtily accosted him 
and chaHenged him to put the string on his ( Parasutama's ) own bow 
which he thought was much stronger than the old time-worn one of 
Siva. Rama DaSarathi did it with ease, and with the arrow which was 
shot from it he deprived Parasurama of his divinity. Thence forward, 
though Parasurama really ceased to be an Ava^ra of Vi^nu, the place 
which was aligned to him in the stereotyp’d list of the Dasavataras 
was never denied him. The story o! Jamadagnya Rima typifies to 
a certain extent the rivalry and jealousy which muse have occasionally 
aprung into existence between the two orders; some sectarian bias 
also crept in several versions of the story where Pataiurama is made 
to acknowledge Siva as bis Guru,’ {In actual sculptures, none of 
which to my ^owledge goes back)to a period earlier than the 
mediaeval o^ne R^urama is almost “invariably depicted with two 
the tight hand holding a ‘parasu’ ( battle axe ). Separate sculptures 
o c 13 go are seldom found, and he usually appears as the sixth 
of ten incarnations depicted side by side on stone 
slabs. The mediaeval relief showing a separate figure of a four^armed 
Parasurama found at Ramhati, Dacca, is thus of unique iconographic 
mrerest; in the front right hand of this figure is placed a hatde^axe 

V ^ attributes of 

isnu. € e IS represented in the group of ten incamationa, 

he is almost mvanably endowed with only two hands. The texts 
^ually give descnpttons of two^rmed figures of this god *, thus, the 
Vaikhanasagma lays down that Parasurama should be made of 


«e»aiiti febgiit ibit nte ki T, A. Q. Rw, 
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*niadhyamada^ tala’ measurement, two-armed, pink-colouted, wearing 
a white cloth, and bearing a ’ja^muku^V a sacred thread, and all 
ornaments—the right hand should bold a battle-axe while the left 
should be in the pointing pose ( ’dakstnahastena para^udharamuddesya 
vamakaram’). This text also informs us that the ‘kautukabcta* of 
this incamatoty form should be a four-artoed V4nu. The ‘Vi^nudhar- 
mottara’ expressly Uys down that Bhargava Rama (Rama of the 
race of the sage Bbrgu ) should be wearing a ‘jatamandala*, and a 
battle-axe should be placed in his hand and he should bear a black 
antelope skin: the ’Rupamandana’ gives a similar description. But 
the ’Agnipurana’ describes Parasurama with many attributes such as a 
bow, an arrow, sword and a battle-axe in his hands, but does not 
expressly tell us about their number; but the four attributes may 
lead one to presume that four hands arc meant (ch. 49, V. 5=— 
'Ra m escape sub astah syat khadgl para£^unanvLtah’ ). The ’Hayaslr^ 
Pancaratra’ refers to both four-armed and two-armed Para&uiama; 
in the right hands of the former variety should be shown a battle^xe 
and a sword, while the left ones should carry a bow and a shield ^ 
in the case of a two-armed image, it should bold a battle axe 
('Jam^dagnyastu kurvvita jaijUamuku^manditam I Caturbbihtii|i mabl- 
bhagam sarvvak^tiantakam ^ibhum \ Daksine parasurp haste vame 
dadyattatha dbanuh I Khadgarp. dak^inahaste tu vamahaste tu khetakam 1 
Kutharabastam dvibhujam kuryatva Renukasutam’). 

The story of the next incamatory form of Visnu b too well-known 
to require any recounting here. The 'Ramayapa* deals at length 
with the life and activities of this Indian ideal of manhood in whose 
character were manifest the highest filial and fraternal love, extreme 
devotion to duty and truthfulness, a high conception of the royal 
responsibility, a solicitsous care for hb dependants, the unflinching 
hcTosim of a Ksattriya warrior and other manifold virtues. In the 
two epics, in many of the Puranaa, and in many other literary works, 
the story of Rama, the son of Dasaratha of the Ik^aku race tracing 
back its origin to the Sun god himself, hb devoted brother Laksmana, 
hb humble and extremely faithful servant Haiiutoi^, the adduction 
of hb beautiful and chaste wife Sita by Havana the demon king of 
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Lafilri. the great fight whtdi he had to tirage with the abductor and 
bis Rak^sa hoard with the aid of Sugriva the king of the monkeys 
and his monkey followets, his liberation and subsequent banishment 
of Sita after their return to Ayodhya and many other episodes in 
the life of the great K^ttrtya chief were told at greater or 
lesser length. For countless generations, his history has been cherished 
in the minds of the untold millions of the Indians who deified him 
and worshipped him as their favourite hero god. It can not be 
definitely determined, however, at what particular date he was deified 
and regarded as an incarnation of Visnu. The Rama Avatara is not 
alluded to in any of the Gupta inscriptions, but that alone would 
not suffice to say that popular belief in his Avatarhood was not existent 
in the early Gupta pericd. Many passages in the Ramayana, especially 
Adi- and Uttarakandas, point to the existence of this belief, but 
these may be later interpolations. I have already drawn attention 
to Kalidasa's mention of Rama as Hari (‘Ramabhidlilno Hati’) in 
his ‘Ragbuvamfia* ( X 111,1 ) : in the tenth canto of the same work 
*the story of the binh of Rama is preceded by the usual ap, eal to 
Visnu or Narayana bing on the body of the great serpent, with Lak^ml 
rubbing his feet, in the milky ocean and \jiis promise to be bom as a 
son of Dasaratha for the destruction of ^vana’. R. G. Bhandarkar 
observes 'the belief in Rama’s being an incarnation of Vimu existed 
in all probability in the early centuries of the Christian Era’, But on 
account of the absence of any reference to him in PataSjali's 
■Mahabhasya,* in any old inscriptions or even in the lexicon of Amarasimha 
in bis scheme of Brahmanic gods, he concluded that ‘though he was 
regarded as an Avatara, there was no cult in his honour’. After weighing 
certain evidences in this connection he suggests that ‘the cult of Rama 
must have aime into existence about the eleventh century A- D.* 

1. ‘Vw(S*Tbm. ud SJiBffl Fyiiia*,; P. n. ]». 
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H. C Ray Chaudhuiy also says thac ‘there is no dear evidence of the 
existence of a Ramaite sect before the age of Ramananda’ (‘op, cit’., 
p, 174). Whatever may have been the age when the cult of Rama was 
evolved there can be no doubt about EL G. Dbandarkar^s suggestion 
that the belief in his Avatarahood was already in existence in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. The ■Brbatsambita' refers to tie 
images of Rama when it says that those of Rama, son of DaSaratba. should be 
one hundred and twenty ‘anguks’ in height (ch. 57, v. 30: ‘Dasarathatanayo 
Ramah ktaqi vimkm’). Though the Gupta inscriptions do not refer to Rama 
incarnation, extant Gupta shrines contain reUefs some of which can be ex¬ 
plained as illustrating episodes of Rama story. The Gupta temple at Deogarh 
stands on a wide platform which contains continuous rows of sculptures 
on four sides ; the comer panel of the south face shows four tigures, 
two male and two female, which have been identified by Beglar and 
Cunningham as standing for Rama, Laksmana. Sita and Surpanakha 
and the whole scene described as the chastisement of the Raksasa maiden 
by Laksmana.’ The identification of this scene is beyond doubt. 
Just by the side of this panel is another, the second panel of the south 
face which contains only two'figures—a man and a boy. The man’s 
figure is very much damaged, but what is left of him seems to show that 
he is in the act of drawing a bow : the boy is stringing a bow with 
his right hand, while bis left hand grasps it by the middle and bis left 
knee presses against it lower down. This scene may represent young 
Rama’s meeting with PataSurama and the tatters challenge to Rama, 
the story which has already been referred to fay me in connection with 
the Parasurama incarnation * In the Dasavatara reliefs of the early and 
late mediaeval periods, Rama is almost invariably depicted as^ two-armed, 
his hands holding bow and arrow \ separate cult pictures of him are met 
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tvitb, but these ate usually of latet data and in then he ia acconpanied 
by Laksnana and STta. The very late sculpture, fully in the round, 
acquired fron Ganespur (Rajshahi) and now an exhibit in the V. R. 
Museum (No. 1526) shows Rama standin£ on a low plinth supported 
by Hanuman, his left hand holds a bow, the right which must have held 
an arrow is missing below the elbow { in his right stands Laksmana. who 
holds a bow and arrow, while in his left is Sit^ The execution of this 
sculpture is indifferent and it belongs to the decadent perbd of Bengal 
plasdc arc’ T, A. G. Rao illustrates some bronze and stone figures of 
Rama and his companions hailing from different parts of south India, 
all of which date later than the 12ch or 13th century A. D., some of them 
being modem ones (‘op;, cit’, Vol, I, pp. 192-95» pis. LlV-LVn ). Rao 
says that the image of Rama should never have more than two arms and 
I know of no images of this man-god where he is endowed with more. 
But some texts seem to describe his fout'armed image. The 'Agnipura^' 
says that Rama should hold a bow, an arrow, a sword and a conchsbell 
or he may be shown as two-armed ( ch,49, v. 5—‘Rama§cnpl sen khadgj 
fcinlthl va dvibhujassniftah’), The 'Hayalli^ PaScaiatra*, however, 
expressly tells us chat Dasaratbi Rama shohld be endowed with four arms 
and be of sevan ^talas' in measurement (the earlier text Bthatsamhltg 
says that he should measure 12D ‘angubs', which ii 'madhyamadalatala’ 
according Co iconographic texts k his four hands should hold from lower 
right onwards—an arrow, a wheel, a conchshell and a bow; when Rama 
is depicted two-armed. hU hands should cany a bow and arrow ’ The 
*Vi$nudharmotcara' does neither refer to the number of hands, nor the 
attributes to be placed in them ; it simply informs us that D^arathi Rama 
shovdd be endowed with royal features, so also Laksmana. Bharata and 
^trughna, but they should not wear the 'mauli' here, the royal *kiri^V 
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The 'VaikMna&agama' test elaborately describes the images of Rama aod 
his brothers aa well as his consort Sit& and lays down that the shrine of 
Rama should be built in the south-eastern corner of a Vaisnava temple 
(for the text and its translation, refer to T. A. G. Rao, *op. dL»' Vol. I, 
App, C, PP. 40-43, and Vol, 1, pp. 189-92 ). 

The eighth in the list of the ten incarnations is Baladcva, differently 
known as Balabhadra, Balarama and Samkarsai^a, It has already been 
pointed out that Samkarsanat the elder brother of Vasudeva was 

one of the principal Vyiihas of the god and one of the five Vrsni heroeft 
( Pancaviras ) whose images are referred to in the Mora inscription of the 
time of Mahaksatrapa Sodasa. Reference also has been made by me to 
the fact that he is described in some of the Puranic texts as an 
incainatory form of Ananta or Niga, his iconogiaphic representations 
emphasising this snake connection ; in fact in the list of the 39 
incarnations furnished by the ’Ahirbudhnya SaqtbitS,* Ananta is 
mentioned in place of Balarama, The mythology about Balarama is 
intimately associated with that about Vasudeva Krsna, who very rarely 
occupies his elder brother*s place or the place of the next incamattoa 
Buddha in the stereotyped list of the ten incamatioos. N^sudeva 
is a case of real Avatara, for the very simple reason that the god came to 
live among men for the placing of righteousness on a sounder footing and 
for the removal of impiety and unrighteousness j the iconographic texts 
also sometimes refer to Krsna as an Avatara, e, g., in the 'Matsyapuiai^* 
( ch, 253. V. 10 ) we are expressly told that the placing of 'gads’ in the left 
hand of Visnu in his Avatira is meritorious (‘Krs^vatare tu gada 

vamahaste prasasyate'). The incidents in the lives of Krsna and Balarima 
are narrated in the epic and Pumnic literature as well as in various other 
kinds of texts. The stories connected with their youthful days which axe 
absent in the eaiUest sections of the Great Epic arc elaborately dealt with 
in the 'Harivamsa*, the 'Bhagavata Purina' and other comparatively late 
texts, and when references to such episodes of this nature are found in 
the Sisupalavadhaparvadbyaya of the Sabhiparvan of tKe* ‘Mahibharata/ 
they have rightly been adjudged as late interpolations. But it is beyond 
doubt that some of these stories were already well-known in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, for plastic representation of one of them 
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at least has teen discovered, which go back to a period as early as the 2tid 
or 3rd century A. a The 12th chapter of 'Agnipuiana' gives a sucdnct 
account of the life history of ICrsiw and Salataffiaf the account being a 
hare sumniary of the same given in such elaborate tents as the HanvarnSa^ 
the 'Bbagavata Puiana’ and others. Vasudeva was the best of the 
Yadavas who were the descendents of Yadu born of Yayati and Devayani; 
his seventh child Baladeva was transferred in his pre-natal stage from the 
womb of his mother DevakI to that of Robin! and so he canie to be known 
as Rauhineya, The eighth child of Vasudeva and Devaki was Krs^a, who 
was born at dead of night on the eighth day of the dark fortnight in 
the month of Bhadta and was exchanged by Vasudeva with the female 
child of Nandagopa of Gokula for fear of Karpsa, the king of^ Mathura. 
Kamsa had vowed to kill the children of his sister Devaki as it was 
prophesied that one of them would kill him on coming of age.’ When 
Kamsa became aware next of the birth of a girl child to his sister, he was 
about to strike her dead on a stone slab ; but he could not do so because 
she, who was none other than Yoganidra, slipped out of his hand and 
warned him that he who would destroy him was thriving in Gokula. 
Balarama and Krsna began to grow up in pastoral association under the 
fostering cars of Nanda and his wife YaSoda, and Krsna performed certain 
feats in their childhood such as killing of Putana the ogress, the upturning 
of the two Ariuna trees, the breaking of the cart, the subjugation 
of the snake Kaliya of Vfndavana, the killing of the bull-demon 
Arista, the ass-demon, Dhenuka and the horse-demon Kesin, the 
uplifting of the mountain Govardhana in order to protect Gokula 
from the deluge of rain sent by the ratngod India ; in some of these 
feats Balarama also took part. On their way to Mathura where they 
were invited by Kamsa through Akriira one of the Visni chiefs, 
they forcibly took the garments from the washerman who had refused 
to part with them ; Kfsna straightened a hunch-backed maid who 
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gave them sandal unguent which was being taken by het; he killed 
Kubalayaplda, the mad elephant who was in front of Kamsa's 
abode; then entering the court of Kamsa, Krsim killed Cinura 
and Musdka, the two famous court-wrestlers of Kamsa ; at last 
after killing Kainsa, placed Ugrasena, the latter's old father on the 
thronCt who was king of Mathura before he was deposed by his son. 
Krsna defeated Jaiasandha when the latter besieged Mathura and both 
the brothers went afterwards to Dwaraka and began to rule there. Krs^ 
killed various other demons like the Pancajanas, the Kalayavana and 
Naiakasura. Baladeva bad two sons, Nisatha and Ulmuka, through 
fais wife Revati, while had many sons through his numerous 

wives, two of which were ^mba born of Jambavatl, and Pradyumna, of 
Rukmii^ Pradyumna was none other than Kamadeva or Manmatha in one 
of his previous births as we know from the story of his abduction by 
Sambarasura and his union with Mayavari^ the wife of the asura, 
after be had killed him, Aniruddha was the son of Pradyumna; 
he married Ora the daughter of Bali's son, and a great devotee 

of ^tva. against her father's consent; a great fight took place over 
this affair between Aniruddha and on one side and and 

his chosen god Siva on the other. In the end B^a was defeated 

and bis thousand arms were cut off; but Krsna on the entreaty of Siva 
assured the asura of his favour and thenceforward B^a began to 
live as two-armed, Siva was very much pleased with this gtadous act 
of K^s^ and he emphasised the real unity between Kr^ and 
himself. After being honoured by Siva and others assembled there, 
K|ap returned with his relations and followers to Dwaraka and lived 
there happily. Aniruddha had a son Vajra by name (this Vajra 
appears as the interlocutor in the 'Vi^udharmottaia' asking questions 
of Markandeya who answers them). Such demons as Pralamba and 
Dvivida were killed, the haughtiness of the Kauravas destroyed and 
the river Yamuna drawn to a newer channel by Baladeva, 

It should be observed that this somewhat imperfect summary of 
the life story of the two brothers does very little justice to the noble 
character of the great Satvata chief who was the centre of one of the 
greatest Bhakd cults of India. The 'Mahfibhlrata*, espedally in its 
5 
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.gaY’Jigr pirts, pisscnts tiim 3s 3ii sstute politicistii s noble 3iicl dutiful 
ruler, a man highly respected and loved by his followers for his 
Iinfllnrhi'ng support to the righteous cause and for numerous other 
virtues of his character. But yet the Puranic account about him had 
a great popular appeal and to a student of Iconography it has its 
special significance, for many of the episodes which are mentioned 
in it were represented in art from the early centuries of the Chrisdan 
era onwards* These were not only depicted in wooden or stone 

sculptures, but were also illustrated in various kinds of paintings ( the 
Bengal practice of drawing temporary pictures with finely ground 
rice powder coloured difierently on the floor of the b^atamai^dapa of 
Vaisnava shrines may be referred to in this connection )i and were 
the subject matter of pantomimic performances* the earliest reference 
to \yhich is to be found in the Mahibha^a of Patanjali The oldest 
representation of a Krsna legend in plastic from is to be found on a 
fragmentary Kusban relief in the collection of the Mathura Mitseum 
( No. 1344 ) which was correctly identified by Day a Ram Sahni as 
showing Vasudeva walking across the river Yamuna to carry the 
new-born babe to Nanda^s place for safe custody—i. e^ the Kr^im 
Janmairnmi scene. It originally formed some part of a frieze 
belonging to a Vais^va shrine j on the right corner is shown Vasudeva 
in knee-deep water with the child carried over his head ; the water 
of the Yamuna is convendonally represented by wave lines and 
sportive acquatic animals; near the break on the left comer of the 
fragment Vasudeva is again shown waist deep in water holding the 
child near his breast, a seven-hooded snake sheltering him. D. R, Sahni 
dated it in the 2nd century A. D., but it may be a little later.’ A series 
of reliefs carved on two partially preserved door jambs found at Mandor 
(Man4avyapur. the andent capital of Marwai ), Rajputana, were 
noticed by D. R. Bhandarkar who identified the following scenes 
connected with Gopala Krsna on them ; these were :—(1) the 
uplifting of the Qovardhana mountain by Krsna ( Govardhana dharana X 
(2 ) Kr^'s stealing of butter, ( Nanicuri ) ( 3 ) his upturning the 
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cart C Saka^bhaAga ) on the first relief, while the second one contained 
{ 4 ) the scene of the slaying of the ass^emon Dhenuka by Balarama 
(Dheniikavadha). (5) the subjugation of the Naga K^iya by 
(Kaliyadaroana); other scenes also were carved on them, but these, 
are now lost. The date of the sculpture has been fix ed by Bhandarkar 
in the 4th century A. D.' The repcesentadon of these KrsnayaM 
scenes in Vaisnava shrines was a common practice among the religious 
artists of India as the different extant relieft belonging to the various 
parts of it prove. R- D. Bancrjee has correedy identified multifarious 

scenes connected with the early UEe of Krena in the many friezes carved 

on the Cave Nos. 11 and IV at Badami; one not only recognises the 
scenes found on the Mandor door jambs, but numerous others such as 
in Vaikuntha receiving the earth goddess and his start from 
Vaikuntha to be born as Vasudeva Kr^na,' Krsna’s birth, Kainsa s visit to 
Vasudeva and DevakI in prison, Kamsa’s attendants trying to kill 
sister carriage of Krsna to Gokula. Krsna and Balarama in Gokula. 

the mock coronation ofand the tending of cattle in Vraja. the 

killing of Vatsa and Arista, the killing of Canura. Musdka and Kamsa’s 
brothers. Krsna's slaying Kuvalayapida, Krsna’s carriage of the 
Parijata tree from India's paradise to Dwaraka and planting of the same 

in Satyabhama’s garden, the resultant fight between Krsna and the gods 

led by Indra etc. The date of these sculptures is the 6th century A. D? 
A series of separate bas-refiefs set up on the basement of the main shrine 
at Paharpur, Bengal, belonging to the late Gupta and early post Gupta 
periods, portray Krsnayana scenes. Among the incidents that can be 
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recognised there, the following may be mentioned : Krsna uprooting 
the Yamalarjuna trees, the fight of Krsna and Balaraim with Cinura 
and Mus^. Kr^na killing the horse-demon Kesin (KeiTnisudana. 
this relief was at first incorrectly identified by K, N, Dikshit as the killing 
of the ass-demon Dhenuka hy Balarlma. S. K. Saraswati corrected the 
mbtake), Kr^a uplifting the GovaidHana mountain, and Balarama 
killing Pralambasura. Besides these stories connected with Krjna and 
Balarama, the basement reliefs contain several independent figures 
which contain iconogtaphic representations of Kt^na and Balar^a of 
early period,^ Some of the mediaeval Vaisi^va shrines of the time of 
the Haihaya kings of T ripuri ( modem Tewar in the Central Provinces ) 
contain large stone slabs which mirst have been fired in dififerent parts 
of the temples ; these bear on them rclief-Garvings some of which can 
be definitely recognised as portraying the Kima legends. The paTn,-^ 
of fhe Thakur of Sohagpur, which is as it were a veritable museum, has 
three such big stone slabs, in the first of which as many as fourteen 
separate K^naya::^ stories are depicted; these are almost the as 

onumerated above. On the two other slabs of stone which have been 
described by R D. Bancrjec as Unknown on account of his inability to 
understand the iconography of their numerous panels, one can recognise 
such stories as the kiiling of Pralamba, Ca^ura, Muspka, the horse 
demon Kesin. the mad elephant Kuvalaya etc.’ The practice of 
showing these Krsnlyna stories in stone panels continued to present 
times and I have seen slabs like the Sohagpur ones carved on the aide 
wall of the Natamandapa in the Shyam temple of Chitorgadh, Udayput 
state, Rajputana, buUt under the auspices of Rana Kumbha in' the early 
part of the 15tb century A. D. 
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The earliest extant separate sculptures of Krsna genera!l7 show 
him in the attitude of uplifting the mountain Govardhana. A red 
sandstone relief of the late Kusban period in the collection of the 
Mathura Museum (D 47) represents Kt^sna standing and balancing 
Mount Govardhana on the palm of his left hand \ Vanamili' and 
other usual ornaments particular to Vis^u decorate his body; 
on each side of him is a dwarflike figure standing with both bands 
resting on a dub and surmounted by two cows one placed over the 
other—these human and animal figures typify the inmates of Vraja 
who were given shelter by Krsna in this manner from the wrath of 
Indra. J, Piu Vogel thus remarks about it; * *che sculpture is 
interesting as the earliest representation of Krsna hitherto found at 
Mathura',^ A very large Gupta sculpture from Benares illustrating 
the same theme is now in the collection of the Samalh Museum. 
The back wall of one of the rock<ut shrines at Mahabahpuram bears 
a very elaborate representation of the same motif. Some south 
Indian sculptures of the late mediaeval period illustrating the 
story have been noticed by T. A, G. Rao in his work. Separate 
icons of fairly early date representing Kr^na are comparatively rare. 
One of the Paharpur basement sculptures of the late Gupta period 
showing a male and a female standing side by side has been identified 
by K. N. Dikshit as representing Radba and Krsna. T he male figure 
with hair beautifully arranged in curls on the top of the head and 
shown in parallel wavelike folds down the neck is reminiscent of the 
royal figures on the imperial Gupta coins; its graceful and amatory 
pose^ the shy wistful smile on the oval face of the female, their 
divine character indicated by the halo round the head of each and 
the association of this panel with others there connected with the 
Krsna legend lend probability to Dikshic's suggestion. A question 
can be raised, however, with regard to the identity of the female 
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figure 1 Radha aa die ptinctpal Gopa appears quite late in titerature 
and it is doubtful whether the female figure in this late Gupta 
relief can be identified as Radha. In this view of the case it wooWl 
be better to describe the panel as depicting with one of his 

consorts Rukroim or Satrablraml, as S, K, Saraswati has done' In 
modern Vaisnava shrines separate images of Ki^ and Radha along 
with those of the Astosakhis such as Lalita, Vi§akha, Anuradha, 
Kubjl, Citri and others are very frequently enshrined in the main 
sanctum. Various other separate types of Krsna images, mostly 
belonging to the late mediaeval and modern periods, are known ; 
they fall vmder the groups of Navanita Nrtyamurti. Kaliyadamanamuiti 
( these two are the d a nrin g types of Krsna images—the first depicting 
the gleeful dance of a child when he is in possession of some sweet 
edibles and the second showing the subjugation of the evil serpent 
—reminding us of 6iva dancing on the back of Apasmata 
Puiusa), Venu-Gopala (Gopala playing on a flute), Bala Krs^ 
or N&du-Gopala (the infant Kr^na on all fours tasting a piece of 
sweetmeat X VappatraSayin ( Krsnite conception of the Brahmank: 
Narayana—here a child lying on a banyan leaf sucking its left toe— 
cf, the Vanapaiean, cbs. 188-9, description of the boy lying on a 
couch on the branch of a Nyagrodha tree floating on the primaeval 
wateis, at the time of the dissolution X ^d Parthasaratht ( Krsna as the 
charioteer of Arjuna in the battlefield of Kuruk^etra X’ A. G. Ran 
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has collected iconograpbic texts dealing with these images from the 
'VaikhanasagamaV 'Viiaudhatmottata* and others (*op> cit.'* vot t, 

App. C, pp, 45-8 ), 

In the 'Agniputana' summary of 'Harivatpsa* or the genealo^ 
of Hari, Balarama is only cursorily mentioned ; but that he was an 
important object of worship among the early Bhagavatas is provi^ 
by early literary as well as archaeological data. I have already 
referred to the passage in Patanjali's ‘Mahabhisya’ (Kielhorn, vot T, 
p. 426), which refers to the sounding of certain musical instruments 
in the temples of Dhanapati, Rama { Balarama ) and Ke^va (*prasade 
Dbanapati-Rama-Ke^vanara* ); the following commentary 'may the power 
of Krsna second to Samkar^ana increase* (on P5nmi. H, 2, 23— 
‘Siipkar^^dvitiyasya ha lam Krenasya vardhatam') also occurs in 
the same section. Kautilya’s reference to the worship of Satpkarsana 
( same as Balarama > as well as the early epigraphic and monumental 
evidence with regard to it has also been discussed by me in the 
third chapter of my book, ‘D.H.L* In the Nagari epigraph as well as 
in one of the above two ‘Mahabha^ya* jassages, the impottance of 
Samkar^na is emphasised, as in both of them his name occupies 
first place in the compound of the two words (Samkarsana-Vasudeva 
and Rama-Kesava H. C Ray Chaudhury remarks that in the 
Ghosundi record 'Samkar^na is not a mere emanation front Vasudeva, 
but is styled 'Bhagavat' and ‘SarveSvara* equally with his more famous 
brother. SamkaiMna had undoubtedly his special votaries as is 
proved by the evidence of Kautilya and the story of his relations 
with Duryodhana narrated in the Great Epic ** Extant sculpture 
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of Samkarsa^-Balaitaia can be divided as in the case of the other 
images of the iucarnatoiy forms into two groups, one in which they 
occur in the row of the Da^vattra images and in tne othet when they 
occur independently of the rest of the Avataras, In the latter 
case, especially in their early specimens, the probability of their being 
recognised as the Vyuha Sainkat^ana should not be set aside. The 
earliest extant image of Balarama was found by late Pandit Rad ha 
Krishna near Mathura and it is now in the Lucknow Museum, 
Balarama stands under a canopy of six serpent hoods and holds a 
'musala' ( pestle ) and a 'hala' ( ploughshare ) in his right and left 
hands respectively, the weapons being placed against his shoulders; 
a massive cuiban is shown on bis bead and he wears ear-rings, a 
torque, armlets, bracelets, a waist-girdle and a short 'dhoti'; the right 
leg is slightly bent at the knee, as in some of the early Yak^ statues, 
but the left leg is implanted straight, V. S. Agtawala remarks 
about it: 'The image can not be later than the second century 
B, C, and must be regarded as the earliest representation of any 
Brahmamcat deity in the whole held of Hindu iconography'.^ The 
above sculpture is of special interest in connection with the study of 
Hindu mythology and iconography, as it fully shows that the association 
of the Naga clement with Balarama (cf. the Puranic version of his 
having been an incarnation af Ananta or Se^ Naga ) has been 
well-establisihed at such an early date. I have already drawn 
attention in the third chapter of my book, 'Development of Hindu 
Iconography', to the observation of Vogel that 'modrn idols of Baladeva 
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manufactured heie, (in the Mathura region) are exact copies 
of the ancient Naga figures' and remarked that in ancient and mediaeval 
times also, images of this god were based on the hybrid Naga figures; 
the Lucknow Museum relief fully bears out ray observation. The 
inscribed Naga image of the time of Huvishka discovered at Chhargaon 
by Pandit Radha Krishna was worshipped by the local villagers as Dauji, 
L e. Bahtdeva, the elder brother of Kr$^. In the case of the Naga 
figures, wherever they arc well preserved, the right hand is generally 
raised above the head, the left holding a cup ; we shall presently see 
that some of the Balarama figures held a wine-cup in their hands and 
the iconographic texts also emphasise the inebriety of the god. That 
Balarama or worship was well established in the early 

centuries of the Christian era is fully proved as several images of this 
god belonging to this period were discovered in different p?its of 
northern India. A figure of Balarama datable in the second or third 
ccnmty A. D, was discovered at Tuinain in Gwalior State, Central India, 
which was somewhat similar to the one from Mathura just described.^ 
The exhibit No. B. 974 in the collection of the Lucknow Museum shows 
a male figure standing in the ‘samapadasthanaka pose with the seven- 
hooded snake canopy attached behind his back j the hair is beautifully 
arranged with a top-ktiot on the centre of the cranium, just tike the 
so*called protuberance on that of a Buddha figure and there are 
omaments like pearl string placed on the forehead, ear-Emgs, torque, 
armlets, long sacred thread and a scarf arranged in ‘vanamala’ fashion ; 
on the left side is a NaginI standing in. a graceful pose, while on the 
right is a couple { probably the donor couple ) with their hands in the 
‘anjali* pose. This has been described in the Museum Records as the 
‘sandstone image of a Naga*; probably it is so. The similarity to the 
figures of Balarama is. however, so great that one is tempted to identify 
it as that of Balarama ; but unfortunately its forearma are broken and 
there is no means of determining the nature of the objects held by them. 
The pxdestal of the image bears an inscription in characters of the 
5th century A. D, If a comparison of the above sculpture is made with 
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that of Bakrama found on the basement of the main shrioe at Paharpur, 
a great deal of similarity k seen as regards their iconogtaphic presentation- 
The arrangement of the hair in the shape of a top-knot, the pearl 
string on the forehead, the seven-hooded snake canopy, the torque, 
armlets, the sacred thread, waist-girdle etc. ate common to both of 
them ; in the Pah^pur relief> heavy snake coils are arranged behind the 
back of the deity in a manner similar to the one followed in the Kushan 
Naga^ statues at Mathura, There arc two attendants of the Paharpur 
Balarama, the one to his proper right bolding a cup and a wine ^sk 
being female, and the other to his proper left being male ; Balarama 
here is endowed with four arms, the lower right, upper right and upper 
left carrying in order a wine cup, a long staff ( a variety of 'musala* ? ) 
and a ploughshare with a long handle, the front left hand being placed 
on the thigh. The pedestal is plain and the god has a slight bend 
in bb body. The carving of the main figure in this late Gupta relief 
is well-executed but its meditative look iU fits with the iconographic 
description that his eyes should be rolling as a sign of Inebriety 
Tmadavibhramalocana’). The four-armed image of Balarama found by 
D. R. Bhandarkar at Osia has a plough-share and a club in his two 
backlight and left hands respectively and has the canopy of five snake 
hoods; his front right hand holds a wine cup and his front left clasps 
his consort Revati to his breast—this is a comparatively unusual 
combination. The seventh temple of Osia, the most magnificent of the 
temple group there, has two projecting pilasters on both sides elegantly 
carved with figure sculptures; their lower halves contain dancing female 
figures in natural poses. Above are Vasudeva-Kr^na and Sajpkariana- 
Balarama, the former on the proper right hand pilaster and' the 
latter on the other side. Both are seated on Gaxudas, the former 
wth his usual attributes while the latter holds *hala’ and ‘musala’ 
in two of his back hands, one of his front hands holding the ‘fianfcha’ 
the fourth hand being in the ‘jfbna mudta*; Balarama has his canopy 
of snake hoods. This sculpture is very interesting because Balarama 
on Garuda with knkha’ in hb hand b an eitremely rare mode of 
depicting him. But this may typify one way of showing Vyuha Ssmkarsana 
the other being that where he b depicted like Vasudeva to all 
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respects, but holding ‘gada’i ‘iahkha’, 'padtna* and *cakra* in his front 
right, back right, back left and front left hands respectively. Mention 
may be made in this connection of the four-armed image of Baladeva 
discovered at Baghra ( Dacca, Bengal). which can be dated in the 
late mediaeval period. This well-carved relief is very to 

that of an usual four-armed *sthanaka’-Visnu; it holds a mace, a 
wheel and a conchshell in its back right, back left and front left hands 
respectively, stands on a double-petalled lotus below which s ’ t s 
Garuda with his hands in, the anjaii pose, and it is accompanied 
by and Pusri in place of the usual snake canopy, an umbrella 
is shown spread over its head. The only distinctive feature which 
gives its identity is a ploughshare held by its front right hand.* One 
is justified in comparing this with the second Osia Baladeva just 
noticed; the ‘jfiana-mudra’ m one of the hands of the latter can be 
explained by the E^ncaratra ideology that Samkai^ra-Balarama typified 
knowledge and it was he who expounded the Satvacavidhi Two 
four-armed btonxe figures of the god, both belonging to the reign 
of Devapala, belong—one to Kurkihar in the Gaya district and the 
other to Nalanda in the Patna district, Bihar. In each case the two back 
hands hold *ha!a' and 'musala'; in the former one of the right hands is broken 
away and the other probably shows a sweetmeat, while the two right hands 
in the Nalanda image hold a dish of sweetmeat and a wine cup. The 
Kurkihar image is an elaborate piece of bronze casting *, the ornaments 
in the body, the ‘vanamala’, the seven snakehoods;, the leogryph, the 
Vidyadharas over the parabolic *sirascafcra’, the peacocks on the top of 
the ‘torana’ with their tails ending in scroll foliage, the two standing 
female attendants, one holding a wine cup and the other a wine-jug 
in their respective left hands, their right ones being in 'j1^na*mudr^, 
all these are displayed in the composition; the whole is placed on an 
elaborate ‘triratha* pedestal. Kramrisch remarks about this piece that 
the figure is 'heavy with power, which is communicated to the eye 
of the devotee ( one of the attendant figures described above ) as it 
encompasses in simultaneous concentration, the iin^e of the god* 
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The pc WET veil fits in with Samkarsana^Balarama—the possessor of 
‘bala’ (power) one of the six id^ ‘gunas*. The inscription on this 
scnlptnre shows that it was cast in the 9ch year of Devapala and so its 
date would fall in c 824 A> D. The Nalanda bronze Balaiima is a 
much better work of art and is one of the leading examples of early 
mediaeval bronze-casting in eastern India. The four-armed stone 
Balaiama in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum follows the Paharpur 
relief in the matter of the disposition of its hands.^ When this god i# 
depicted along with the other nine incarnatory forms of Vi^u* he is n 
almost invariably endowed with two bands, one of which holds hip, 
characteristic emblem, ‘hala’ (ploughshare), while the other is in tW 
‘ahhaya' or the ‘varada* pose. j- j 

As regards the iconographic texts dealing with this "avatara'^ th^ 
in chapter 57 of the *Brhatsamhita' is one of the earliest. It lays dqn^ 
that Baladevn should be shown with a ploughshare in his hand/,apd 
his eyes should be wandering which indicates his inebriety ; he shc^li^ 
wear only one ear-ring and his body should be white like a conch^etl, 
moon or a water-lily' ( ch. 57, v. 36—'Baladeva hala‘panirmadabibhp|fnal- 
ocanasca katttavyahl Vibhratkundalamekam^hkhendumrnalagaur^^gJth ). 
This passage does not specify the number of arms, but it is evident 
only two are meant. The 'Agnipur^a' (ch. 49) says that Balarlma should 
be either two or fout^armed; in the case of a two-armed image the 
hands should hold a mace and a ploughshare, while in a four-armed one 
in the upper left should be placed a ploughshare, in the lower left a 
concb-shell, in the upper right a pestle and in the lower ngbt a wheel 
{ ch. 49, 6-7 : ^Gad^^gaIadharI ca Ramo vltha caturbhujah l Vamorddhve 
langalam dadyidadha^ ^hkbam suiobhanam \ Musalaip daksinorddhve 
tu cakrancadhah sudobbanam'). The 'Hayailr^ Pkncatatta* gives an 
identical description of Baladeva. 1 have shown in the first chapter 
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of my previous book that this was the source from which the 'Agnipuiuna* 
drew much of its iconographic materials) but it refers to another variant 
form of this deity when it says that a mace and a sword should be placed 
in lieu of a conch shell and a wheel ("Gadatn kipSnam va dadyat 
samsthane ^nkbacakrayoh"} the ^Haribhaktivilasa* version of the last 
*carana' of this Unep viz. ^saipsthane sakricakrayoh', is evidently wrong ). 
It refers to two mote varieties of Samkarsana'&afadeva when it lays down 
that he should be made with four arms and decorated with one ear-ring ; 
in one he is to hold a p!ougb»sbare. a pestle, a mace, a lotus, while in the 
other a conch>shell, a wheel, and a mace are to be placed in the three hands, 
the fourth being the ‘varada* pose (*Batadevaicaturbihuh kundalaikavibhtl~ 
sitah I LaAgah musali devo gadapadmadharo vibhuh I Sankhachakia- 
gadapanih karttavyo varado’thava’). The last two varieties, however, 
describe the god in his ‘vyuba* aspect for their description is incorporated 
in connection with the account of the images of Va^udeva, Fradyumna 
and Aniruddha ( all the above passages are quoted from Gopal Bhattas 
presentation of the above in the 18th vilisa of his work ), The ‘Visnu- 
dharmottara' passage describes Baladeva as holding a plaughshare and a 
pestle in his hands (probably a two-armed image is meant) and 
having ear-rings I'or one ear*-ring, ‘caiva kundal? should be better emended 
as ‘caika kundall*); he should be white in colour and should wear a blue 
garment and should have his eyes marked with inebriety ( ch, 85. 
w. 72-3 ; 'Sirapanirbalah karyo musalt caiva ( caika ) kundall | ^vetotini- 
lavasano madadaffdta locanah*). E^rly in the same chapter, the 'Visnu- 
dharmottara’ refers to the form of the Vyuha Samkarsana in the following 
lines: 'Vasudevasya tfipena klryah Samkarsanah prabhuh II Sa tu 
§uklavapuh karyo nilavSsa YadQttama li Gadasthane ca musalam cakras- 
thane ca langalam I Kartavyau tanumadhyau tau ni^pau rQpasamyutau 
( w. 21-2 X It should be noted that the 'Brhatsamhita' and the ‘Vianu- 
dhannottara’ passages alone emphasise the inebriate condition of this 
Avatara which is fully corrobotated by the presence of the wine cup in 
the hands of some of the extant images of fialarama, as well as the 

goggle eyes depicted in others. The 'Mahabhar^ta'k refers to the 

httcchanalian orgies of Baladeva and this very well fits in with the 

character of the lord. The 'Vaikhanasagama’, as quoted by T, A. G. Rao. 
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describes the god as being two-armed, ‘raadbyamadalatala* In measurement, 
standing in 'tribhariga* pose, holding a pestle in his right hand and a 
ploughshare in his left; white in colour and wearing red cloth and ear¬ 
rings, he should have the goddess Revatl to his right. A ‘kautuka bera’ 
of this god should be of this type, or it may be of the form of a four¬ 
armed Visnu. None of these texts refer to the snake-hoods behind his 
head, although the snake connection of this deity is undoubted from the 
mythology as well as from the actual tepresentations ; Vogel suggested 
that 'the mythical Baladeva developed from a Naga lord and his worship 
might have been absorbed into Krsnaism when this cult rose into 
prominence ; Baladeva was an agricultural deity and so were the Nagas 
who were intimately associated with waterV 

The last two incamatory forms of Vi^nu are seldom, if at all, re¬ 
presented separately ; they invaiiably appear in their proper places in the 
Dasavatara reliefs. Buddha is sometimes, though rarely, omitted in South 
Indian sculptures, his substitute being Kfsna ; but I know of no north or 
east Indian Da^vatata slab where Buddha is absent. The mode of incotpo- 
ration of Buddha, the founder of a heretical creed, into the Brahmanic 
pantheon is worth noticing, and the mythology concocted about Vi|nu 
appearing as Buddha for the delusion of the Asuras with false doctrine, 
in order that they may be destroyed by the gods, is significant The 
exponents of Brahmanic Hinduism could not igoore the importance 
which this religious reformer attained among the millions of 
of the Indians, but they attacked the system that grew around 
hb personality in no uncertain terms, A very curious account b given 
about the origin of this system, heretical from the orthodox Hindu 
standpoint, in the ‘Vi^nu purana’; the ■Agiupuiana* gives a brief summary 
(rf it.Patasara on being asked by Maitreya about the nature of the Nagnas 
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e. the naked ones, answers that those persons who have ignored the 
authority of the Vedas which really serve as the garments of the members 
of the three orders ( Brahma^a, Ksatriya and Vaiiya ) are to be described 
as such. In times of yore when the Devas were defeated by the Asuras, 
they went in a body to Vi|nu to help them in their sad plight. Visnu 
then created a form Miyamoha ( Elluston or Delusion ) by name who was 
sent by him to the hanks of the river Narmada where the Asuras were 
practising austerities according to the approved Vedic manner. Mayamoha 
convinced them in sweet reasonable words about the futility of their 
religious practice, inveighing against the sacrificial form of reh'gion in 
which animals were killed j he taught them many doctrines which were 
directly against the Vedic teachings and as he enjoined them to pay respect 
f'arhatha') to the great 'dharma' which was preached by him, they who 
adopted it came to be known as ^Arhata* ( ‘Arhathemam mahaddharmam 
Mlyamohena te yatah I Prokt^tamasrita dharm amarhatas te oa te'bhavan^. 
The successive generations of the Asuras were thus weaned from the 
religion of the three (Vedas) by Mayamoha who repeatedly told them 
to know this way, to understand thus etc. (*£vaip budhyata budhyadhvam 
budhyataivamitirayan I Mayamohah sa Dalteyin dharmamatyajayannijan'). 
He made them to understand that this universe is without any resting 
place and is prone to be understood wrongly, and it is vitiated by various 
kinds of evil jjassions and is ever moving in a vicious circle ('Jagatetad'* 
anadharam bhiantijnanarthatatparam | RagSdid u^tama tyar th^Tp bhiamyatc 
bhava^nkate*). Thus Mayamoha who is none ocher rhan Buddha ( cf. the 
ingenious way of explaining the name by referring to the root verb mean¬ 
ing 'know^, * under stand’-’budhyata' or * budhyadhvam*) prepared the ground 
for the destruction of the Asuras by the Devas and the latter were 
helped in this way by Visnu to regain their lost power and prestige. 
The ‘AguipurSna’ does not forget the historical character of Buddha and 
glibly tells us that Visnu on being entreated by the gods incarnated himself 
in the form of Mayamoha as the son of Suddhodana and deluded the 
Daicyas who became his followers, L e., the Bauddhas and gave up all 
Vedic rites : he became the Arhat and afterwards made gchers Arhats ; 
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ia this originated the I^sandas who went outside the pale of the 
Vedic dbanna ; they always did works which were worthy of hell and 
they received ( alms) even from the lowliest Regarding the period of 
his incorporation into the Brahmanic pantheon, I have already .shown 
that two of the early authoritative Pancaiatra Samiiitas, the *Satvaca’ and 
the *Ahirfandhnya\ include him in the list of the thirty-mne incarnations. 
The 'Bhagavata', *Matsya\ ( in the chapters on image-making, it omits any 
reference to Buddhavatara, but in ch. 47, in its account of Visnu's 
Avataras, it includes Buddha), ‘Varaha' and a few other Puranas refer to 
him as Visnu’s incarnation- The ‘Brhatsamhita' passage in the chapter on 
Ptttimalak§ana describes the Buddha image perhaps as the cult-object of 
the Buddhists. The ‘Viivaksena Samhita’, a Pancaditra describes 
Buddha, Arjuna and a few others as secondary Avataras, The Gupta 
inscriptions associated with the Vaisnava creed do not refer to Buddha as 
an incarnation of Visnu; but this may only prove that Buddha's Avatira- 
hood was not so weli recognised as in later times. The actual images of 
Buddha as an Avatara, L e., in the Brahmanical Hindu setting, followed 
the mode of his representadon in Buddhist art Of the different modes, 
the standing variety of Buddha figures, with one of his hands held in the 
‘labhaye' pose and the other holding the hem of his garment was extremely 
popular; the seated variety appears very rarely in the DaMvatara sfabs- 
Tbc ‘Bfhatsamfaita’ emphasises Buddha's placid nature as well as his’ 
solicitude for the welfare of all beings in its description of his image ; 
it also very characteristically refers to certain of his well-known icon<> 
graphic peculiarities. The couplet already quoted by me in a previous 
context requires notice once again: ‘Buddha should have the palms of 
his hands and the soles of his feet marked with lotus, he should be placid 
in form and his hair should be very short Csunlca’; another reading is 
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which would mean 'well-''aiiaiijed^; Utpala explains the Brst as 
at^alpah kcia toGidhaja yasya', the second as sunt tip atiniyamitahV ; 
'he should be seated on a lotus seat and should appear as the father of 
the y#hofe world’( ch. 57, V, 41), The Vhpiiiputapa cunously« however^ 
describes Mayamoba as naked with head shaved and a peacock tail in 
band ('di^aabaro mundo harhipattadhara') ; the confusion made here be^ 
'tween the Digambara Jainas, the'Nagna-K»panakas of the ‘Brhatsaqihita' 
passage in the chapter dealing with the consecration of images, and the 
Buddhists who were described as Nagnas on account of their having discar-^- 
ded the authority of the three Vedas, seems to be a wilful one. The 
'Agnipuraria* descriptian of the Buddha figure takes into account most of the 
eoenria) iconogtapHic features when it lays down that Buddha of the 
tranquil soul should be long^^red, his white body covered with garments, 
seated on a lotus with petals Cuming upwards and bis hands in the ‘varada*' 
and 'abha}^' poses ( '^ntatnsa lambakarna^ gaurahgascambaravruh I 
'Orddhvapadmaschito Buddho varadabhayadayakah’). The ‘Hayasir^a,’ as 
quoted by Gopab Bbatta adds a few other details to those mentioned i the 
*Agnipurana* passage, just quoted. It says that Buddha who is Hari should 
be ten 'tiles' in measure me ntt bis ears should be elongated; he should wear 
'crvaras' (garments consisting of three pieces, 'aniaEavasaka,' 'uttatasaAga' 
and 'sanghaci', i under garment, upper garment and long cloak respec- 
•tively); his" face and eyes should resemble lotus flowers ; he should be 
depicted as engaged in deep meditation with the palms of bis hands turned 
upwards and his eyes looking at his nosetip Cyoga dfsti^; the sculptor 
( rupekama) should enshrine the image of one who is regarded as the 
father of the whole universe' 

Kalkin, the last of the Avatatas of Vi^nu is yet to come. According 
fo the 'Agnipurana' ( ch. 16, veraes S-H ) when in the end of the 
Kaliyuga all sorts of inequities will spread over the whole of the earth, 
when people will be cloaked by false religion, when the Mlecchas as 
kings will be Idliing their snbjeccs, then Lord V4nu will appear in rh j*; 
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world 3E Kaltdn, the son of Visnuyassh, and the great sage Yajnavalkyn 
will be his priest. Then again the Varnasramadharma, good works 
and piety will be re-established and Haii after ful&lUag hb mission of 
restoration of 'dharma^ will ascend to Heaven. This idea about the 
future incarnation of Vbnu b directly associated with the 'Bhagavadgitn* 
concepdon of the descent of the lord in various forms for restoring 
virtue and destroying vice. The same Purina describes two varieties 
of Kalki images, in one of which, evidently two-armed, he b endowed 
with a bow and a quiver full of arrows, in the other, a foui^armed 
variecjt he is depicted riding on horseback and holding a sword, a 
conchshell, a wheel and an arrow (ch. 49, 9: ‘Dhanustunanvitah £alki 
mlecchotsadakaro dvijah | Atbavibvasthitab khadgt sankhacaktasaranvitah* ) 
The ‘Hayasirsa Pancaiatra* also speaks of these two varieties, two-armed 
and four-armed, the objects held in the hands of the same be^ng almoist 
identical ('Kalkinam tu caturbahuqi vaddhatunaip dhanucddharam \ 
^ankhacakradharam kuryattatha khadgadharam prabhum n Dvibhujam vi 
haylrudham khadga|»niEp sure§varain I Kolldnam sthapayitvaivam Sakra- 
sthanam labhennarah*)- The ‘Visnudbarmottara* describes Kalkl as two- 
armed with a sword in his raised hand, riding on horseback, and should be 
depicted in an angry mood ('Khadgodyatakarab kruddho hayarOdho 
mahabalah I Mlecchocchedakarah Kalki dvihhujah parildrtticah' X But the 
Vaikhanasagama* description of Kalkin is interesting on account of the 
fact that of the two varieties of his images, one should be horse-faced, 
and the other with the face of man ; his four hands should carry 'cakra*, 
'iahkha,' *khadga* and ‘khemka' and he should be fierce-looking; hb 
'kautukabera* should be like an ordinary four-armed Visnu image. These 
diflferent descriptions of Kalkin are not all illustrated in plastic or pictorial 
form, the only variety almost invariably represented there b the two-armed 
one shown on horseback with a sword in rabed right hand, the left holding 
the reins of the prancing horse. Separate figures of thb Avatira are 
unknown to me; some reliefs showing a deity riding on horseback 
with a drinking cpp in his hand and accompanied by many attendants, 
both male and female, several of them playing on music, were identified 
before as Kalkin. B. B. Bidyabinod, however, correctly explained the reliefs 
as standing for Revanta, the son of Suiya { % A. S, B’, 1909, p. 391), 
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OTHM POnMS ANO MINOR AVATARA$ OP VlSNU, 

QARUDA AND A(UDHAPURU5A$ 

« 

The principal types of the general, emanatory and incamatory forms 
of Vasudeva'Nitayaiia*Vi^u have been discussed in the previous chapters* 
I shall now deal with the other forms of the composite god mychologically 
associated with the one or other of hb aspects, which are found in early 
and late Vaisnava shrines. Occasional references to the lists of incarnations 
contained in some Pancaratra texts is necessary for the correct identifica¬ 
tion of a good many reliefs associated with this cult. The necessity of 
this task will be apparent if we refer to the fact that even such a com¬ 
petent scholar like the late T. A- G- Rao could describe one of the composi¬ 
tions in the side niches of the Gupta temple at Oeogarh as representing 
Siva as mahayogi, when it really stood for two of the minor Avataras of 
Visnu, Nara and Narayana, I have already referred to in the previ¬ 
ous chapters to the real character of Garuda, the mount of Visnu ; here I 
intend to discuss not only some of the later myths connected with him , 
but also trace the evolution of the hybrid form In which he is usi^y 
represented. The personified representations of the weapons and embtems 
— especially the Visnuite ones, though already briefly noticed by me* 
require a detailed study in this chapter. 

One of the principal emanatory forms of Vasudeva is Pradyumna, the 
son of Krs^ bom of RukminL He was, in his former birth, Kamadeva 
known under different names such as Manmatha^Manatija, Anahga.Madana, 
Smara etc., all of which explain the basic idea underlying this Brahmanical 
god. Desire which arises in one's mind is regarded as one of 
the six enemies of man ; desire and wrath, as the 'BhagavadgTta' tells us; 
are bom of the strand of energy ( 'Rajoguna' ) and they are 
greatly devouring and greatly sinning.^ But desire was at 
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the root of the whole creation which grew out of nothingness; 
the celebrated Nasadiya oi the 'ngveda' (X. 129, v, 4) says 

that ‘Desire first arose in It (one) which Jay void wrapped 
in & husk < or in nothingness), which was the primal germ of mind; 
( and which ) the wise* seeking by their intellect, have discovered in their 
heart to be the bond between nonrentity and entity' (‘Kamaatadagre 
aamavarttatadhi manaso retah prathamani yadasic I Sato bandbun asati 
niravinda hrdi pratifya kavayo manlfa'). In the passages of the 
‘Satapatha Brahmaiw’ and the other texts dealing with creation, the crea¬ 
tive acts of Pra^pati are constantly said to have been preceded bv desire' 
‘so^kamayata’, he desired In the doctrinal tenets of the Pancaratra 
and other religious systems, one of the three primary causes of creation 
is Icchaiakti which is the same as Kama or Desire, Muir was the first to 
notice that Kama appears as a personified deity for the first time in the 
Atharva Veda’ (IX, 2 ) In the Buddhist literature, both Pali and Sanskrit, 
MSta variously named as Vasavatti-Maia, Narouci Papiyan, Knmadhaturaja! 
K^na, Pfsuna etc„ plays an important part as the arch tempter. He is 
the ruler of the highest of the six Katnadevaloka heavens, the Parammmi- 
ta-Vasavatti (Paranirmifa-VaMvaretin) Devaloka. The Buddhist texts 
genetally speak of him as riding on an elephant named Girimekhaia 
accompanied by his wives or daughters ( ’Marabadhu, Marakayika* X the 
three principal of them being differently known as Tanha (Trs^). Arad 
arid Riga, or Trsna, Arad and Rati (‘LaLta Vlstara')' or as Prrd 

and Rati ('Buddhacarita' ) ; he is sometimes described as the weilder of the 
discus (‘cakra*), as when several of his attempts to unseat Siddhirtha from 
the Vajraana beneath the Bodhitree failed, he cast his discus weapon at 
the great man, but it became a garland of flowers.^ K|?na, mentioned as 
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another denomination of the Evil one and the discus alluded to as 
one of his attributes in the Buddhist literature show that the association 
of Kamadeva with the cult of Vasudeva Krsna ms well known to its 
authors* In the epic and Furinic tests* the mythology about Kama is much 
developed ; the oft-repeated story about his having been burnt to asbes 
hy Siva, because he tried to excite passion in the Iatter*s mind, explains 
his particular name Ananga meaning "one without a body*. The destruction 
of Kama or Madana by ^iva is leminiscent of the defeat of Mara by 
Buddha. Some of the Puranas tell us that after Kama was thus destroyed, 
he was born again as Pradyumna, tbe son of Krsna, and the story of his 
union with Rati, his consort in his former birth and now born as the 
wife of Sambara, the demon, is elaborately recounted in them. The 
Gupta inscriptions record many allusions to Kamadeva, the god of lovev 
his two wives Pnd and Rati, his bow of flowers, his destruction by 
Siva and his banner of flowers^ In the Mandasor stone inscription of 
Kuroaragupta I and Bandhuvarman of the Mllava years 493 and 529, the 
dty of Dasapuia is described as 'beautiful being embraced by two charming 
rivers with tremulous waves as if it were the body of the god Smara em¬ 
braced in secrecy by his wives Prlti and Rati, possessed of heaving breasts’ i 
Mabaraia Bandhuvarman is described as resembling in beauty, 'even 
though he was not adorned with ornaments, a second Kamadeva armed 
with the bow that is made of flowersV The characteristic attributes of 
Manmatha in Biahmanical texts are a bow and an arrow; the bow is 
sometimes described as made of lowers (so one of his names is 
Puspadhanva ) and at other times, especially in iconographic literature, 
as made of a sugar-cane. In tbe early known representations in Buddhist 
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art, a bow is very often placed in the hands of Kamadeva; A Loriyan 
Tangai relief in the collection of the Indian Museum, Calc utta, shows 
theMahabhiniikramana scene ia profile? just in front of Siddhartha 
riding on Eaothaka b a male figure wistfully looking up at the rider, 
with another figure just behind him. GrUnwedel thus remarks about 
the relief, two figures, one of them holding a bow ( possibly Mara ) stand 
in front, apparently addressing Siddhartha'( ‘Buddhist Art.’ p. 103. fig. 53 ). 
The bow b the charcteristic emblem of Mara ( Karaadeva ), and there 
16 little doubt that this particular GandhSra sculpture illustrates the 
scene of Mara trying to seduce Buddha from hb firm resolve of renouncing 
the worldly life. In a painting in Cave No. 1 at Ajanta, Mara fully 
decorated with ornaments, grasping a bow and an arrow in hb hands 
accompanied by a host of bis daughters or consorts in lascivious attitudes, 
and other demoniacal male attendants, tries to unseat Buddha from the 
Vajrasana ( Griffith, ‘Ajanta’, VoL 1, pL VIII). So. the characteristic 
attribute of Mara seems to have been well-established by 
the early centuries of the Chrbtian era and it is presumable 
that in the plastic representations of Kamadeva, its Brabmanical 
counterpart, this was also the case. This is borne out by the 
very interesting terracotta in the collection of the Mathura Museum 
( No2552 ) of about the 1st century A.D.; it shows the god Kamadeva 
standing in a flowery field with a sheaf of arrows in the right hand and a 
long sugar-cane bow ('iksu-dhanu'} in the left band. He is standing upon 
the chest of a young man who is in a supplicating attitude. V, S, Agrawala 
helped by Dr. Johnston identified the scene with an old legend about 
Kamadeva, in which the princess Kumdudvati feU in love with a young 
fisherman named Surpaka who did not return her love, till he was con¬ 
quered by Keroadeva the plaque most probably depicts the particular part 
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of the episode when. ^Qrpaka was overcome by Kamadava.' One of the 
spectaf cognisances of Kamadeva-Pradyumna is a Makaradhvaja and the 
Makaia capitals of the Ist ecntuty B, C found at Besnagar are the earliest 
extant sculptural remains associated with the god. He had also a 
flowery standard as his banner ; thus, the Mandasor stone inscription of 
Yasodharman-Visnuvardhana of the Malava year 5S9 refers to the god as 
Puspaketu (*C. 1.1/, p. 154). T. A, G, Rao illustrates four specimens of 
the image of Manmatha, two belonging to the Hoysala school and one of 
the other two belonging to the 15th century A, D. The Halebidu sculpture 
shows the god ‘standing with a bow of sugarcane in his left band and an 
arrow of flowers in the right hand. To the left of Manmatha is the figure 
of his wife Rati holding a fruit in her right and a lotus in her left hand. 
On the right of Manmatha may be seen his standard-bearer holding 
with both of his hands the banner peculiar to this Hindu god of love? A very 
interesting figure of Kamadeva, recognisable as such from the 
disproportionately long and heavy sugarcane bow and arrow in 
his hands and his flower garland, is shown standing in a ‘tribhanga* 
pose on a double-petalled lotus; the ardst has cleverly depicted 
the coquettish smile on his lips; two female figures, probably his consorts 
Rati and Priti, stand in graceful pose one on either side of him; the 
partially pointed stele is tastefully carved (*A.S.IA.R.\ 1911-12, pp. 152-3 
& plate). This piece of sculpture, which was found in north Bengal and 
presented to the Indian Museum by B, C. Law, reminds us of one from 
Deopara now in the Rajshahi Museum. In the latter, the richly decor¬ 
ated central figure is shown in a similar position, holding the long 
sugarcane bow and the tip of a three pronged arrow-Hfce object with his 
left and right hands, accompanied by a waterpot-catrying female figure 
ar^ a male with a quiver full of arrows on the proper right and left 
respectively: just below the ‘pahearatha* pedestal b a tiny animal ( ? rat) 
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couchant. Kramrisch describes the latter sculpture as a Sivaitic deity; but 
the above two sculptures when studied side by side leave little doubt that 
both represent the same god, though the couchant anttnal in the case of 
the latter can not be satisfactorily explained. The Rajshabi Museum 
^dmcn is to be dated in the end of the 12th century A. D„ while the 
former sculpture is a little earlier in point of date.^ 

The ‘Brhatsamhita* contains one of the earliest descriptions of 
Kamadeva-Pradyurana; it says that Pradyumtia should hold a bow and 
should be handsome in appearance and ^mba another son of Krm should 
hold a mace. It even goes to the length of describing the images of the 
wives of these two sons of Krena. According to it they should carry a 
sword and a shield in their hands ; it thus appears chat images of ^mba 
and Pradyumtia as well as those of their wives—evidently the latter 
were shown a^ attendant hgures—were prevalent during the Gupta 
period.* In the various extant reliefs depicting Pradyumna-Kamadeva 
accompanied by his wife or wives, the latter are not depicted as bolding 
a sword and a shield. But it must be observed that most if not all of 
such sculptures so far discovered belong to the late mediaeval and 
modem periods. The 'Visnudharmottara’ describes Ptadyumna as 
identical with Vasudeva in appearance, but holding a bow in place of a 
wheel and an arrow in place of a mace ; thus it appears that a bow is 
placed in the left hand and an arrow in the right hand ( ch. 85, vv. 24 & 

35-6—‘Cakessthane bhaveccapo gadasthane tatha Sarah...... . .. 

Capabanadharah karyah Piadyumnasca sudarsanah j RajandurvadalaSyamah 
svetavasa madotkatah’ ). The same text describes the images of 
Aniruddha and Samba ; according to it. the former should be made like 
Vasudeva in appearance, but holding a shield ‘catma’ in place of a wheel 
and a sword in stead of a mace ; the shield should be { circular ) like a 
wheel and the sword should be long ; •*-**thc respective banners of the 
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gods should be on cheir left sides; they should be endowed with good 
banneis which should be hsed to staffs. As regards Samba it expressly 
says that he should be made with a mace in hand and should be specially 
beautiful (^^mbah karyo gadihasuh surupasca visesatah'^—v. 77 / The 
wives of Fiadyumna, ^mba and Aniruddha should be shown standing 
sword in bond by the side of their husbands. The text seems to be 
somewhat corrupt here ; it reads—‘Khadgahastau ca kartavyau striyo ve^u 
tu pirsvayoh'. In verses 74-5 reference is made to RukminI and Satya- 
bham^ the wives of Krs^, then after enumerating the details of the 
image cf Pradyumna, ^mba and Aniruddha^ the Furana incoiporatcs the 
verse just quoted ; the reading should be emended as 'Khadgahasrasca 
kartavylh striyaste^m tu i^rsvayoh'. Gopala Bhatta describes 
iCamadeva just after Pradyumna in the following manner : 'Kamadeva 
should be made with eight hands holding a conch shell, a lotus, a 
bow aud an arrow, hJs eyes oblique with inebriety ; his four wives, 
Haei, Friti, Manda-( or Mada )^kti and Ujjvali, should be very 
beautiful and bis remaining four hands should be placed on their 
breasts; his banner or cognisance should be an alligator with the 
face marked by five arrows*.® Another very interesting description 
of the god of love b given in the ‘Matsyapura^’ t 'Now 1 shall describe 
two-armed Kusumayudhi {he whose weapon b a flower) ; ou hb 
side is Asvamukha (one with the face of a horse, a Kinnara) with 
the ‘l^kara’ banner in hb right hand b a flowery arrow and a 
flowery bow is in hb left; Friti with edibles in her hand b 
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pbced to his right aod Rati is to his kft ; on his left also are 
shown a bed with cranes (?) and Fata, Pataha, Khaiah, Kamltura, 
a water tank (?) and Nandana forest; the god Kustimlyudha should 
^vcry beautiful and should be shown with a slight bend in his 
body and his face lit up by a wondering smile/^ No sculptures 
corresponding to the above two descriptions are khown; the maanec 
in which Kamadeva is described in these passages seems to suggest 
a pictorial presentation—either on canvas or on walls as frescoes 
( citraja-pate kudye' )“of the whole theme* 

Images of ^rnba have not been recognised among the extant 
Vais^ava sculptures of the early and late periods. The Mora well 
in^iption distinctly proves that such images were made and wor¬ 
shipped in the first century of the Christian era. Sculptures nos. E21 
and E22 in the collection of the Mathura Museum, which were found 
at Mora, were supposed by LUders to stand for two of the five 
Vrsni heroes mentioned in the iuscription. One of these might re¬ 
present Samba; but they are in such a mutilated state that nothing 
can be said with certainty except that they were not secular figures: 

1 have tried to find some images of this god who was originally a 
man, ^ong a class of sculptures of the Kushan period from Mathura 
These are seated figures, some shown riding in a chariot drawn by 
four horses, while in the case of others the chariot is either completely 
absent or only faintly suggested. These figures usually dressed 
according to the northern mode ( ‘udicyavesa’ ) hold in their two 
hands eithet lotus flowers, or a mace, a sword and other indistinct 
objects- They are generally described by modern scholars as so 
many images of Surya or statues of the Kushan kings. Some of these 
latter might represent Samba, and hU northern dress and otte 
solar features can ha eaplained by his mythiol assodation with t^ 
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north*Indian SOrya cuk ; in fact one type of the sun images, as the 
*Varahapura^' tells us, \yas known as ^mbaditya. A Mathura sculpture 
is described by Coomaraswamy as wearing *purely Indian costume, 
torso nude, and holding in the left hand a cup, and flanked by two small 
figures of women*; it is identified by him as a Bacchanalian Yak^. 
It, however, may stand for Samba ; here the wine-cup clearly emphasises 
his inebriety mentioned in the epic and Puranic texts. The dub or 
mace in the right hand of such figures fully talties with early icono- 
graphic description of this god mentioned above. It appears that 
S^ba fell out of favour due to some reason or other and his images 
were no longer made in the post*Gupta period. We seldom find any 
description of his image in the later iconographic texts.' 

Such varieties of Visnu images as Vaikunthanatba, Visvartipa, 
Laksmi'Narayana, Adimurti, Jalaiayin, Vatapatra^yin etc. have been 
accounted for by me in connection with the standing, seated and 
recumbent types of the Dhmvaberas of Visnu. they need not be 
described again at length. But before the topic of the images of the 
other Avat^as is taken up, we refer to a few other representations of 
Visnuite themes, early extant specimens of some of which are wellknown. 
One of the mythological stories oft quoted in Vaisnava literature is about 
the deliverance of Gajendra, the lord of the elephants, who prayed to 
Vi|nu while he was in duress. It is narrated in the ‘Bl^gavata Purina* 
{ Skandha Vlll, ch. 2~4) that once Gajendra went to sport with his wives 
into a beautiful lake in the Trikuta mountain, when his leg was caught 
by a fierce crocodile, 'gtaha*, and he began to he dragged into the deep 
waters of the lake. He himself as well as his spouses tried their utmost 
to get rid of the terrific animal, but their efibrts were all in vain. 
Gajendra in this sad plight intensely prayed to Lord Visnu to free him 
from the clutches of the monster and the god in compassion came to 
his aid. He was delivered by Visnu and the 'gtaha' was killed: the 
latter, however, proved to be no other than the Gandharva king 
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Huhu who was cursed by the sage Dcvala for some offence to be bom 
as a crocodile, Huhu was also thus delivered of the curse and he 
regained his previous form after the destrucdon of his crocodile form- 
The Puia^ further says that Gajcndra was the old Pandya king 
Indradyumna. a devotee of Visnu and the greatest of the Dravidas, in 
one of his previous births; he was cursed by the sage Agastya to be 
bom as an elephant because he failed to pay his respects to the sage and 
his disdpics as he was preoccupied in the deep meditation of Visnu. 
The story of the Gajendramoksa or Kari-vaiada (Visnu delivering 
Gajendra or conferring his boon on the elephant) seems to be derived 
from some such nucleus as is found illustrated in one of the 
medalKons at Bbarhut and labelled by the Bharhut artist as 'Naga Jataka’. 
The story, incorporated in the later ‘Jatakamala as Kakkata Jataka 
( Fausholl. 'Jatakamala' No. 266) narrates how the elephant ( really the 
Buddha, in one of his previous births) was attacked by a huge crab 
when he had entered into a pond to sport with the she-elephants and 
how he was saved by the efforts of himself and his wives and the crab 
was destroyed. Rao tells us that ‘as a deliverer of Gajendra, Vi^nu b 
praised in several places in the ‘Divya Prabandha’ of the ^rt-Vaisnava 
saints of southern India, and the temple of Varadarija at Kanchl is 
one of ,the most famous Vai?nava temples in the Madras Presidency.* 
He illustrates this form of Visnu by two pictures, one of a stone relief 
in the Mysore province and the other of an image found in the 
Vaiadarajasvamin temple at Dadikkombu ; the former shows the 
four^armed figure of Visnu with his usual attributes ( he is in the act of 
hurling the ‘cakia' with his back right hand for destroying the aquatic 
monster ) seated astride on the shoulders of his mount who is depicted 
as flying through the sky ; in the lower half of the relief is depicted 
the elephant with his head and trunk upraised in the act of praising the 
lord and his hind legs being devoured by the ‘graha*, a tmy ‘cakta‘ b 
carved on the back of the crocodile which b shown as partially severed, 
thus indicating that the hurled weapon had indicted the wound and 
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destroyed the monster ; a small human figure seated near iti back with 
his hands in the ‘anjali’ pose shows the Gandharva king delivered of 
his curse • in the lowermost part of the relief in the midst of the waters 
conventionally depicted by wavelines and aquatic plants is carved 
the figure of a man seated in ‘Yogiaana’, whose identity is not quite 
dear (does he represent the Pandyaking Indiadyumna ?>, This very 
elaborate relief of the Hoysala style of sculpture is of unique iconographic 
interst. The other relief reproduced by Rao shows an eight*armed 
image of Visnu astride on Garuda ; but as the figures of Gajendra and 
tbe crocodile are not shown, it is not clear why it should l^ described 
as Gajendramoksa or Karivatada. The earliest representation of this 
motif, however, is to be found in central India ; inside the niche on 
the north side of the Gupta temple at Deogarh. a composition presents 
■Visnu. with a club in his right hand, rising from the ocean on the 
back of Garuda. In the waters below there is a Naga king with a 
seven-hooded snake canopy, and a Naga queen with a single-hooded snake 
over head, both with folded hands in adoration. Besides them there 
is an elephant, with bis feet bound together by the tail of the 
Naga standing amidst a profusion of lotus flowers. Above all arc 
four flying figures, two males and two females, holding a canopy 
over Visnu'.^ This is Cunningham’s description of the relief and there 
is no doubt that it illustrates an earlier version of tbe same theme 
as current in this part of India in the 6th century A. D. A 
similar representation of the above theme is found on a panel of the 
much later Varaha temple in the same place; tbe exact date of the 
temple can not be ascertained, but an insetiption of the 16th 
century A- D. incised on one comer of the shrine proves that it was in 
use up till that time. One panel representing SesaMyl Vi|nu was 
visible above the mound at the time of the excavation of the temple ; 
another panel, beside the above two, depicting the penance of Nara 
and Natayana in Badarikasrama, was recovered during the excavatio^ 
Marshall observes. ‘Tbe fact that similat sculptures are inserted m the 
walls of the Gupta temple (at Deogarh) lends cotroboiation to 
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Hargreaves’ suggestion that the temple was an imitation of the Gupta 
tcmplcV The couple with the snake hoods with their hands in the 
aojall pose may represent Adisesa and his wife, but they may also 
depict Nagcndra with his wife praising the lord after be has been 
delivered by the god. Naga according to the 1ei;icons has several meanings 
of which two are apposite here one is elephant, and the other, snake; 
the Deogarh artists seem to have made use of both the meanings in the 
iDustration of the theme in the above two panels. 

The iconographic presentation of V4nu as Yajilapuni§a (Sacrifice 
personified) was commented on by me in another context it was 
shown there how an allegorical description of the Vedic sacrifice and 
the several acts associated with it were later utilised by the sectarian 
worshippers of Vasudeva-Visnu for the representation of this god as 
Yajnal The equation of Vi^nu with the sacrifice is as old as the period 
of the Brahmanas and thus the iconographers could utilise the Vedic 
passage for their purpose. No early sculptures corresponding to this 
description is known to me either in the north or south of India ; 
the Conjeevatam sculpture referred to above is late and docs not 
represent the god as a bull unlike the description of Yajna in the 
Vedic passage. Vi^jiu is antbropomorphically presented there with 
four horns, three legs, two heads and seven hands, with the figure of 
a buU carved behind him. H. Krishna Sastri describes the particular 
figure as Agni, but on account of the dose similarity of the des¬ 
cription and the relief, it is better to identify the latter as that of 
Visnu as Yajna. In the ‘Bh^avata Pura^’ lists of the twenty-two 
incamatory forms of Vi^nu, YajSa occupies the seventh position- 
The ‘Vaikhanasagama’ evidently following the Rgvedic passage describes 
this avataia as fout-homed, two-headed, seven-armed, the hands hold¬ 
ing ‘Safikha’. ‘cakia’ ‘ajyapatra’ (i, e. the pot containing clarified butter ). 
‘darvl’, ‘sruk*. ‘sruva’, and *juhu^ ( the last four different kinds of 
sacrificial ladles), and as three-legged; it further lays down that the 
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female figvires standing for Svahi and Svadha (oblations offered to 
the gods and manes—as also the particular sound with which these 
arc offered ) should be to his right and left ( the text also says that 
all gods are manifest io Yajneia—Yajne^ip sarvadevamayam’). Accor¬ 
ding to this text Yajnesa is an AvaraMdevata and it should be 
placed facing west on the north-west corner of the enclosure in a 
VaisMva temple.^ 

Several composite forms in which not only Vasudeva-Visnu* 
NarayaM but also other elements are present have to be referred to 
here. Such icons undoubtedly portray attempts at a rapprochement 
between the adherents of the rival creeds. Many and various are the 
Purank stories in which sectarian bitterness and jealousy is the key¬ 
note; but tales also are not wanting which emphasise that the central 
cult pictures of the rival creeds are equal in importance and they 
only represent the different aspects of the one godhead. The latter 
kind of Puramc myths also enjoin that those devotees who pay equal 
homage to Vi$nu and Siva (Hari and Kara) and who do not perceive 
any difference between the two are specially favoured by the god. Such 
icons as Hari-Haia or Hari-^nkaia illustrate this mental attitude, 
and comparatively early images of the former are known; this type 
of composite image is ideologically similar to Dattitreya (Han-Haia- 
Pitamaha) and Brahma-Visnu images to be shortly notice A Two of 
the earliest Hari-Hara reliefs are at Badami; on the east or left wall 
of the verandah of the main cave {No,I) is carved a fine standing image 
of this composite god< ‘The Siva side is indicated by the presence of 
a battle-axe with a snake in the hands of the god and the bull-headed 
attendant Nandin cn its (proper) tight side, standing with a trident. 
The Visnu side of the figure (on the proper left) is indicated by a 
conch in one of the hands and a Gatuda. standing near his leg, with 
his hands folded over his breast*. PSrvati and Laksmi stand by the 
sid e of the parts indicative of their respective consorts, which are 
also characterised by the individual features of the .two divinttiesi viz. 
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matted hair wkli cresceat, snake ornaments and skull garland in the 
case o£ the §iva half, and a jewelled crown and ornaments in the 
case of the Vis^u hatf> Of the four hands of the god, the lower 
right is broken* the lower left placed on a knot of his upper 
garment while the back hands carry a battle-axe with snake and a 
ranch-shell in the manner described above. The other relief found 
in Cave No, IV is almost the same in its iconographic features.* 
Most of the sculptures representing this composite god are carved 
in the above manner. A unique mediaeval sculpture of Hari-Hata 
hailing from Bihar and now exhibit No. 8591 in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta* shows the god attended by Surya on one side and Buddha 
on the other ; this composition, otherwise unknown, is perhaps 
expressive of tne menml attitude of the devotee to whom not only 
§iva and Vi^nu were of equal importance but Suiya and Buddha, 
the cult pictures of two other sects, Saura and Bauddha, were also 
of secondary importance.’ T. A. G. Rao quotes several iconographic 
texts which describe the image of Haryaidha, but in none of them 
Surya and Buddha are mentioned as attendant deities; but it roust be 
observed that aU these describe the details of only the main figure, few 
referring to the accessory ones (some of them mention the respec¬ 
tive mounts of the two gods, Hari and Hara ). Every one of them 
however. lays down that Hard should be shown in the left or female 
half and Hara on the right or the male half and the extant sculptures 
invariably conform to this dictum- this may have an hidden allusion 
to the^ Puranic story of Visnu’s assumption of the female form of 
Mohini (enchantress) in distributing the nectar churned from the ocean 
between the Devas and Asutas, and Siva’s love for Visnu in that 
beautiful form. The ‘Silparatna’ text place a battle-axe and a coachshell 
in the right and left hands of the god and the description closely fits 
with the Badami sculptures noted above; bur the ’Vi^uudharmottata* 
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says that a boon, a trident, a wheel and a lotus should be held in 
order by the bands of the deity, and the bull (Nandin) should be 
shown on bis right side and the king of the birds (Garuda) on the 
Icft.^ The *Matsyapurana* which is Saiva gives a detailed description 
of this composite god who is named by its author as §iva-Narayana ; 
it mentions several varieties on the basis of the attributes shown in 
the hands of the V4nu half* The 'Agniputana* descries a twenty- 
armed polycepbalous image of Vi^nu known as Hati-^kara which 
name is the same as Hari-Hara and Siva-Narayana* The text says that 
Hari-Sahkara should be four-faced and twenty-armed, divided (? > 
into right and left halves, three-eyed, lying on waters on his left side, 
one of his legs held by his consort, praised by Vimala and others, the 
four-faced Brahma being placed on the lotus issuing from the naveL No 
mention is made, however, of the emblems to be shown in the different 
tianHc ; wB acc siuiply informed that in the right bands should be placed 
a trident and a spear while in the left a mace and a wheel. But it 
definitely says that the auspicious (?) Rudra-KeSava body should be 
accompanied by Gauii and Laksrol.* The text seems to be very much 
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confused ; it describes in a jumble tbree types of Visnu irn a g es, viz, the 
eight-armed Trailokyamohana, the twenty (? )-armed VisvarQpa and 
the twenty-armed Hari-^nkara. The description is of a ‘sayana* type 
of Vis^^u ; but it must be observed that it is very awkward to depict sudi 
a type as lying in bed. The Rajputana Museum at Ajmere possesses 
a twenty^-armed image which conforms to the above description to a 
very great extent, but it shows the god seated on Garui^ ; the sculpture 
is, however, not older than a century or two. 

Hari-Hara-PItamaha or Dattatreya images ought to be considered 
in this connection. The 'Bhagavata Parana’ as well as the "Satvata Saiphita* 
lists of the Avataras include this type and the 'Markandeya Purana’ gives 
at some length the story of this incamatory form of Visnu in which the 
members of the orthodox Brahmanical triad are said to be manifest. 
A leprous Brahman of Pratisthana. Kau^ifca by name, was cursed one 
day by the sage Ani-Mandavya to die before he saw the next sun-rise. 
The virtuous and chaste wife of the leper, who adored her husband like 
a deity, prevented the dawning of the next day through her great merit. 
This set the gods athinking and they approached Anastiya, the pious 
wife of the sage Atri to persuade the leper’s wife to revoke her spell < 
Anasuya was successful in her task and the lady revoked her curse on 
condition that the life of her husband was s|3aied. This condition was 
fulfilled, Kausika was cured of his fell disease and rejuvenated : pleased 
with the virtue of his wife, the Brahmanical triad condescended to be 
born in her womb as Dattatreya in whom the characteristic traits of all 
of them became manifest Dattatreya seems to have been a famous sage 
in actual life, who was apotheosised: the mythology as well as its 
illustration, however, interestingly emphasises the compromise between 
the seas. T. A. G, Rao illustrates this type by as many as four pictures 
two from south and two from north India. These can be broadly 
divided into two varieties—one in which the composite charaaer 
of the deity can mainly be recognised by the presence of the 
three mounts of the triad, Garuda. Vrsabha and Hamsa ( lotus 
in some instances) on the pedestal of the image, while in the 
other, the three gods Vfeau, Siva and Brahma are depict^ 
either standing or seated side by side. The first type which 
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has sub-varieties unt^er it generally goes by the name of Dattatreya, 
while the second is usually described as Hari-Hara-Pitaaiaha, The 
Rajputana Museum image illustrated by Rao ('op,cit^ voLL^ pi. LXXII, 
fig. 2) depicts a beautiful four-armed standing image of Dattatrcya 
which carries in its upper right- hand a ‘sula/ in the upper left a 
'cakra* and in the lower left a water-vassel, while the lower right 
is broken; there are four attendant figures, two on cither side (three 
appears to be male and one female), whose identity is not q.uite 
clear. The god wears the 'vanamali' and the other usual ornaments 
characteristic of Visnu; but on the pedestal we find two lotuses 
on the centre with a bull and Garuda on their proper right and 
left, In this particular image we not only see the respective deities 
indicated by the emblems in the hands of the images but also the 
pedestal figures, the swan being replaced here by the lotuses, (Brahma s 
another name is Kmala-Yoni). The above sculpture can be usefully 
compared with the later Calukya one of Dattatreya found at Badami 
and reproduced by T. A. G. Rao in his book (ibid, pi LXXin). The 
latter shows Visnu seated in the Yoglsana pose, the front hands 
placed on the lap (the right one showing the 'jnanamudra’) and the 
back right and left hands carrying the ‘cakia’ and the ^^hkha 
xespecrively; on the ‘prabhavah’ are carved the ten principal incar¬ 
nate ry forms of Visnu. The composite character of the god, however, 
is signified by the carving of the Bull on the centre, Garuda on 
its proper right and a swan on its proper left; had these minia^re 
figures been absent on the *pitha,’ one could easily have described 
the image as that of a simple Yogasana Visnu. A fragmentary sandstone 
relief of the mediaeval period, found at Etah and now in the 
collection of the provincial Museum, Lucknow, shows the three 
members of the orthodox Brahmanical triad standing side by side with 
their characteristic iconogtaphic features, each one of them accorn^nie 
by their respective attendants and mounts. This Hari-Harar-Pitama a 
sculpture is certainly better in execution than the other 
decorated one from Halebidu of the Hoysala school re pro uce by 
T. A, G, Rao. Rao quotes two descriptions of I^ttatreya from 
'Dattatreyakalpa’ and ‘Vi^nudharmottaia,’ and one of Hari-Hata-Pitamaha 
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from ^Rupamandsna.* The ^Vi^nudhaimottara* (cL 85, v, 64) says that 
Dattatreya should be made Uke Vilmiki, be white in colour, wear 
matted locks, should be neither lean nor stoutt and should be shown 
tranquil and engaged in austerities (‘Gaurastu kiryo Valmlkitja^man^" 
alardurdrsah | Tapasyabbiratah »nto na krsah na ca pTvarah [ Valmlkiru- 
pam sakalam Dattatreyasya karayet'). Thus, this text typically describing 
the sage Dattatieya in the act of periotining austerities has not fully 
eliminated the human element underlying this concept. The 

'Agnipurana* text, however, definitely lays down that Dattitteya 
should be two-armed and have the goddess Sri in his left lap (ch- 
49, v^-'Dattatreyo dvibahuh syadvamotsahge Sriya saha’); it thus 
typifies the sage as the god with his consort Sri, The ‘Rapamaj^dana* 
text, on the other hand, describes a joint mode of representing thi s 
scMzalled minor Avataxa of Visnu, in which he is described as 
placed on one pedestal, embodied in an auspicious single form in which 
he has four laces and six bands, the right ones holding a rosary, a 
trident and a mace and the left ones, a watet^v^sel, a 'kbatvahga^ and 
a wheel; it should be noted that each two of these six attributes are 
associated with one particular member of the trinity ( ‘Rupa mandana ' 
ch. IV, vv. 32-3:-'£kBpithasamaiudhamekadcbaniva3inaiii [ ^dbhujaip ca 
catuivaktiaip sarvalakfanasaipyutam | Ak^amal^ criiulaip ca gadam 
kuiyacca dak^ine ] Kamandaluni ca khatv^gam rskraip vamabhuje tatha’). 
No images are known to me which can conform to the above descriptions 
from the various texts noted by me, though the standing image of 
Dattatreya from Ajmere described above partially conforms to the 
above description ; in this case the three attribute3,-*sula,' ‘cakta’ and 
‘kamandalu’, are associated with the three goda, the fourth, which is 
broken, might have held a rosary. T. A. G- Rao refers to a third 
mode -a more modern mode according to him- of representing 
Dattltreya ; in it the god Is shown as ‘a human being with three 
heads and four arms, and as attended by four dogs of different 
colours, said to present the four Vedas, and also by a bull (‘op. dt’ voL L 
9 ^ 225 ). , • » 

I may refer in this conneciion to the crudely executed sculpture 
in the coUection of the Indian Museum, originally found in north 
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Bengal and presented by B. C. Law to the Calcutta Museum. It 
shows a composite deity, Brahma-Vi^nu, wbich is unique from 
the icono^rapbic point of view. Of the four faces of Brahma only three 
arc shown, his attributes ‘snik,’ *sruva.’ ‘aksamala’ and ‘kamandalu* are 
placed in the four bands; Visnu’s characteristic features, the 
attendant goddesses-§rI and Pusti, the Ayudhapurusas—Saiifcha and Cakra, 
ate clumsily executed on either side of the central figure who is also 
decorated by the ‘vanamala,’ the special garland of Vl^nu; on the 
pedestal are depicted the respective mounts o£ the two gods—a swan 
in the centre and the Garuda in the right (A.S.T.A,R., 1934-36, pp. 
79-80). This composite sculpture falls in the same category as the 
Hari-Hara or Dattatreya images ; but it materially differs from the 
Dattatreya or Hari-Hara-Pitamaha types, as it not only fails to indude 
some features of Hara in it but of the emblems placed in its hands 
‘none is peculiar to Vtsnu. It is very likely that the worshipper, for 
whose need this particular sculpture was made, was a staunch adherent 
of orthodox Vedism, by whom Siva was not regarded as worthy 
of homage i a few Visnuite elements, however, were incorporated in 
the cult object, I know of no text which describes such a typ«. 
of sculpture. 

Some details about the more important among the many 
incarnatory forms which arc outside the list of the stereotyped ten 
whose images and corresponding texts have been discovered, ought 
robe studied here. The ‘Satvata Sarahita’ (also 'Ahitbudhnya' based 
on it ) and the ‘Bhigavata Purana’ present a fully comprehensive 
Ibt; the character of some of them is not quite clear from their 
names. whUc several others really depict either one of the 
forms of the principal types of Visnu icons or refer to beings 
associated with Visnu. Thus. Padmanlbha and Madhusudana in 
the ‘Satvata-Ahirbudhnya’ Ust are mythologically associated with 
the SesaSayana form which, as I have proved in a previous chapter, 
portrays the Narayana clement. The import , of such names 
as Saktyatman, Vidyadhidcva, Krodatman. KintitiliaD, Rahujit, 
i^talarayana, Parijata-hara, and Pfyu^aharana is not very dear, and 
even when we can offer some explanation about a few of them, 
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their iconography remains undetermined.* Dhmva, the son of King 
U^napida. was an earnest devotee of Visnu ; Vihangama is none 
othw than the mythical bird Garui^the sun conceived as a bird— 
while Viratarupa shown by KRtia to Aiiuna* 

in the field of Kunik?etra (ViSvariipa images have been noticed in 
detail); KManemighna is identical with the monkey-god Hanuman. 
the principal devotee of DaSarathi Rama; Dharma, Vagisvara and 
Lokanatha may belong to the Buddhist pantheon. Leaving aside the above. 
ITthT} t!" determination of the iconogiaphic types 

V ? ‘i (Hayagtiva), Nara, Niixiya^ 

Vedavid fVedavyasa). Dattatfeya and a few others. Of these Dattiitieva 
( Han-Hara-Pi^maha ) has just been noticed at some length. From the 
Bhagavata Pura^* list of 22 or 23 incarnations, the only name that does 
not seem to be included in the ‘Satvata’ one h Puru^. Dharma in the 
above list, though reminiscent of Dharma, one of the three jewels 
{tnratna-Dharma, Buddha and Sangba) in the Buddhist theology b 
specially Vai^ava in its characterisation. 

The Mge Kapila, the reputed author of the Simkhya system, has 
^ways been assigned an important place in the Brihmanic hierarchy and 
^ name along with those of sevemi other sages is frequently uttered 
by the oithodor Hindus m times of ‘naimittaia- ( occasional ) ritual 

ceremonies Md during tarpai:a’; they are regarded as the ina..._ 

Mrs of rehgion (-Sa^kasca Senendasca trtiyasce Sanatanah I KapSaic- 
AmnWa Bodhut PeHcasilrhestadS 1 ....dharmaptavarttakah-): But the 
other hum™ sages never attained the importance of Kajiila, and the 
leMon IS olmo^. There is no Indian religious system in the vast field of 
foahmanical Hinduism ur even outside it. which did not utilise the 
&^ya s^^(aons for Its own purpose in some form or other; the 
Bhagavadgita, the earhest treatise eipounding the doctrines of the 
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Bhagavata cult expresses its indebtedness to them ( the word ‘Saoikbya’ 
is mentioned as many as seven tunes by its author ). The followers of 
the Vasudeva-Visnu-Narayana cult were not tardy in recognising in 
the person of the great sage whose name was traditionally associated 
with the philosophic school, an incamatory form of their own cult 
deity* 1 have already pointed out how the doctrine of AvatirahooiJ 
of God was established in the time when the ‘Bhagavadgita* was 
composed. It is highly probable that the recognition of Kapila or who¬ 
soever was then regarded as the origniator of the S^khya tenets as 
an Avatara of the god has already been made in the same work i 
when Atjuni expresses his bewilderment about Krsna's holding discern¬ 
ment ('buddhi* or 'inana') as more important than work ( 'karma*) anH 
about his urging Aijuna to be engaged in violent action ('ghore karmam' X 
the Lord replies i ‘In this world the twofold system was of old declared 
by roe—that of the Sarpkhyas with the method of knowledge, and that 
of the' Yogins with the method of work’.’ In the epic and Fui^ic 
literature the story of Kapila the sage and his association with the 
children of Sagara is elaborately recounted ; but in all the versions of 
the story he is invariably conceived as engaged in deep meditation and 
the performance of austere asceticism. Curiously enough Kapita is associa¬ 
ted in the Pancarltra literature with Pradyumna, The ‘Vignudharmottaia’ 
tells us that ‘it was Pradyumna who was embodied in the Kapila form 
due to ‘vairagya’ (indiflfetence to worldly matters) ; his two (front) 
hands are placed on his lap and the other two hands hold a conchshell 
and a discus; he is seated on a lotus seat with his eyes closed in 
meditation ; the god Kapiia should be made with a wealth of matted locks 
on his head, with the back of his shoulders and neck raised due to the 
checking of breath (‘kumbhaka’ process in the act of 'praMyama*) and 
the soles of his feet endowed with lotus mark ; he should have deersfcia 

sacred thread on bis body and moustache ; ..^the ancient man, the 

protector of the world and inaugurator of the Saipkhya should be medi- 
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tated on in tic above inatinetV The 'Vaikhanasagama' describes the 
god Kapila as eigbt-annedL bolding a discus, a sword and a ploughshare, in 
his right hands (the front right one being in the *abhaya' pose )* while 
the left ones can? aconcbshell, a noose, and a staff—the front left being in 
the 'kadhasta* pose; the god should be attended by the figures of 
Giyatti and Savitri; according to this text, Kapila who is an embodiment 
of the Vedas is an 'avarai^adevata^ and should be placed in the south* 
east comer of a Vabnava shrine (Rao. ‘op. dt.*, vol I. App, C, p, 54). I 
have not seen any image of Kapila corresponding to either of these 
numerous subsidiary figures in a Vaisnava temple, 

Vadavavaktia or Hayagriva ( the hotsc-faced one ) in the ‘Satvata’ 
list of incamadons is one of the most important among the sundry 
other Avatixas of Visnu, not only from th^ mythologLcal and iconographic 
point of view, but also from the widespread acceptance of this god in 
the other cults of India as well as outside India. Like Ganapati, the other 
god of 3 hybrid form, the god-concept Hayagriva migrated into such 
distant countries of Asia as China and Japan.* Hayagriva first makes his 
dearly recognisable appeaiance in the epic literature of India. He was the 
deliverer of the Vedas from Madhu and Kaltebha, the two demons who 
stole them from Brahma, and he restored the Vedas to Brahma* In certain 
(presumably later) portions of the ‘Mahabhaiam*, however, Hayagriva 
appears also as the name of a demon, an ally of Tarakasura (also of Naraka) 
who was an inveterate enemy of Vi^nu and the other gods *, he was killed 
by Visnu in the Taraka war. It b narrated in the epic and Pota^ic litera¬ 
ture that this demon was killed by Vi^u assuming this hybrid form in the 
same manner as he killed the demons Hiranyak^a and Hiranyakasipu in 
Varaha and Narasimha forms respectively. As Visnu has thb form, so the 
demon Hayagriva, after his death in the hands of the former, assumes the 
shape of the horse-demon Kesin in the forest region of Yamuna to kill 
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Vasudeva-Krsna another Vibhava’ of Vistiu- The killing of the 
Hayataja Ic.! Keiin, is refened to at least twice in the great epic, on^ 
in the Dronaparvan (5. 3) and again in the Udyoga Parvan (30. 14^* 

There multifarious myths were derived from earlier stones ; the 
reference in the Udyoga Parvan (99) to the Hayailrsa Aditya who. on 
every auspicious occasion, rises from the nether regions and HLs the 
world called 'stivama with Vfidic hymns, proves that this passage marks 
an early stage in the possible development of the idea of Hayagnva 
Visnu who was an Aditya, from the son-hotse oonception of the Vedic 
period Various hymns of the -Rgveda' refer to the horse-shaped Dadhikia 
(Dadhikravan) who is none other than the Sim-god himself conceived 
in a theriomorphic form j reference also need be made, in this connection, 
to the Vedic Rsi Atharvana Dadhyanc who was endowed with a horse’s 
head by the Aivins in order that the twin-gods might learn from the 
seer the ‘madhuvidyS’ which was taught to the sage by India or Tvastr. 
The epic and Puranic references to Hayagnva, the restorer and the 
redter of the Vedas, fuUf prove that he was primarUy a deity presiding 
over knowledge and wisdom. This chaiacterittic trait is throu^out 
maintained in the Brahmamcal conception of the god. Many of the 
iconographic descriptions of this god substantiate this view; thus the 
^ispudharmottara’ describes the eight-armed form of Hayagnva as a 
part’ of Samkarsana CSaipkarsananga*) in whom two of the six ideal 
‘fiunas* ‘jfiana’ and *bala\ are specially predoraiiiant The element 
of feat underlying the character of this divinity though preseat to a 
certain extent never outweighs its primary treits. When Vi^nu-Hayagriva 
was adopted into the cult of Mahayana Buddhism as Vidyareja ^yagnva, 
an aspect of AvaloKtesvara, so early as the beginning of the 6th century 
A D this characteristic trait was given a new orientation. The 
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Vidyaraja the king of the Vidyadharas, the carriers of migtcal know'ledge 
or magic power, came gradually to be conceived as a divinity with terrific \ 
features chiefly invoked for the fulfilment of one’s desires or for *abliicara’ 
purposes, though its earlier placid aspect is not totolly lost sight of. 
Certain Brahmaaical manuscripts of a late date lay down this fierce trait; 
thus, the ‘Hayagrivastram’ (Kuppuswami Sastri, 'ibid') begins with : 'Oi|i 
am btauip sphura sphura prasphura prasphura ghora ghoratara Hayagriva 
ehi ebi surupa ksiragaura hayinane cata cata pracam pracata kaha kaha 
aSvavaktra bhrama bhrama bh^iuaya bhramaya bhasmikaca bhasmikara etc ■ 
That this emphasis on the dire aspect of this god was laid tinder the 
influence of the Mantrayana Buddhism is clearly proved by another 
manuscript in the same collection, 'Hayagrlvamala mantra', which 

begins thus—‘Athato bbagavantatn sarvateionidhiip sarvadus^durttavi* 
dhvaqisinam mal^vidyiiajarupmaip Hayasirasamavartayisyami'. 

Figures of Hayagriva are not very common, though some late 
images are occasionally found. T. A. G. Rao illustrates one from the 
temple at Nuggehalli; it belongs to the Hoysala school and shows the 
eight-armed horse-faced god standing in 'alldha' pose on a platform over 
the prostrate body of a demon who may be the demon Hayagriva ; the 
eight hands carry all the attributes usually placed in those of the eight¬ 
armed V4nu images (this manner of artangement of the attributes does 
not tally withj) the ‘Vjsiiiudharinottara* description which after enjoining 
that the 'sahfcha*, 'cafcra'. *gada' and 'padma’ should be shown in the four 
" bands says that the remaining four hands should be placed on the heads 
of the four personified Vedas which were rescued from the nether regions 
by Visnu-Krsna in this form).* A late bronze figure of Hayagriva, now 
in a private collection in Calcutta, shows the horse-faced god seated in 
'paryaAkasana' on a double-pctalled lotus pedestal; he is four-armed, 
the hands show from the lower right onwards—the'vyakhyana mudra\ 
a ‘sankha’. a ‘cakra’, and a ‘pustaka* (veda); he is endowed Jwith ‘kirltama- 
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Icuta'. and other usual ornaments. It should be noted that this image very 
chaiacteristically illustrates the primary trait of the god noticed abov& 
The ‘AgnipurSna* description of Hayagriva partially fits in with this 
figure ; according to it, the god should be four-armed holding a 'sankha, 
a 'cakra', a *gada’ and the Veda', his left leg is placed on the S^niga 
while the right one is placed on a tortoise’. In the Indian Vajray^a 
reliefs depicting some forms of Avalokitesvara, Hayagriva is one of the 
invariable attendants of the Bodhisattva ; but in them he is usually 
shown not with the head of a horse but as a wide and round-eyed 
pot-bellied fierce-looking figure (cf. the various Khasarpana ^kesvaia 
figures whose usual attendants ate Hayagriva, Sudhanakumara* Tara 
and Bh^^kuri Tara). 

The next two incamatory forms are Nara and Narayana. 
These two are regarded as the Sage-gods, and the second of them 
has a definite mythological character of its own, somewhat distinct 
from the cosmic god Narayana, one of the cmstituent dements of the 
composite cult-picture of Vaisnavism. A systematic account of these 
two is given for the first time in the Narayaniya section of the 
‘Mahabharata’; Narada is said to have gone to the Badarikasrama to see 
Nara and Narayana, the two escellent old sage-gods who were engaged in 
the performance of austerities and who were centred in themselves and 
were upholders of a great vow (Santiparva, ch.344, v. 34 : ‘Tatah sa dadrse 
devau puraMvrsisattamau 1 Tapascarantau sumahadatmani^hau maha- 
vratau*). Then a characteristic description of the two gods is given : they 
were more effulgent in their hiiUiance than the sun, endowed wi^ the 
auspicious Srlvatsa mark and matted locks of hair ; their hands (literally 
arms) were like those of swans (‘jalapadabhuja it is a Mahapurusalaksa- 
na' referred to in the Buddhist Uteratutc as ‘jalaAguUhastapa^’). the 
soles of their feet marked with discus etc.^ The great epk in the 
opening chapter of the Narayaniya also tells that Nara, Narayana, Hari 
and Kr^na were the sons or forms of Dharma, the first two of whom 
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devoted themselves to the practice of austerities in the Badarikastam^. 
The 'Varnanapuiapa' (cIl 6) gives the same story and the above four ate 
represented as the sons of Dharma and Ahiipsi ; R. G< Bhandarkat 
correctly observes that these four names were *^connected with the 
introduction of a new system of religion, not heterodox* which concerned 
itself with reli^ousness and non-slaughter of animals’d The above 
observation justihes the suggestion that Nara and Natayana are the same 
as Vasudeva and Atjuna, the twin nan-gods first mentioned in the 
sutta of Paruni (IV, 3. 93 t ‘V^dev-Arjimabhyam VutT). 

Nara and Nariyana. as the gods especially associated with 
Vaisnavism (if not already regarded as the two incarnations of Vi^nu) 
were known in the Gupta period. The Gupta temple at Dcogarh, 
referred to above, has on its east face these two sage-gods seated side by 
side. The following is Cunningham's description of the relief : ‘Both are 
represented as ascetics clad in antelope skins, with the head of the 
antelope in front on a small scale. The figure to the left must be iliva 
himself, as he has four arms while that to the right has only two arms. 
The hair of both ts matted after the fashion of ascetics^ and each 

bolds up a Tosary in the right hand. Below Siva there are three deer, 

and in a cave beneath the other figure there is a lion. On each side 
there is an attendant figure, with beard and matted hair, carrying a 
rosary. Above, there are five flying figures, three males and two 

females, canying a canopy of foliage over Siva’s head. On a separate 

slab above, there is a figure with three heads seated on a lotus, 
and attended on each side by the flying figure, one male and one 
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female’. What Cunningham describes as a canopy of foliage carried 
by five flying figures, three males and two fetnales^ really consists of the 
garland-bearing Vidyadhara couples on either side with a beautifully 
carved female figure hanging on the leafy branches of a riee shown 
in the middle. The seats on which the two central figures are seated 
may be rocks or they may represent some vehicle. T. A. G, Rao 
perbaps on the above surmise of Cunningham (based on the matted 
locks on the head of the four-armed figure) identified the main figure 
as ]nlaa or Yoga Dafeinamuiti of &va; the two-armed companion 
figure by its aide waa tentatively identified by him as Vrakhy^- 
Daksinamuxti of the same god. But all these suggestions have been 
proved to be erroneous and it was first pointed out by Guptc, sometime 
an officer in the Indian Archaeological Survey, that the whole relief 
corresponds in a very characteristic manner to the description of the 
two Sage-gods Nara and Natlyana as given in the ‘V^ni^dharmottara’, 
This interesting text prescribes that Nara should be of pale green 
colour like that of the ‘durva’ grass and be two-armed, while Naiayai^ 
of the colour of the blue lotus should be four-armed; a ‘badati* 
(jujube) tree laden with fruits should be shown between the 
two and the earth goddess should be placed on the tree; the two 
gods should carry a rosary in one of their hands; they are to be 
placed in eight-wheeled vehicles with charioteers; they will have 
black antelope skici on their bodies, and matted locks on their 
heads and should be placid in aspect ; one of their legs is to be placed 
upon the chariot while the other (hangs down) along the knee ; Han 
should he like Nara and Krsna like N^yana in appearance.’ On the 
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basis of this test we can identify the foar-armcd figure in the relief 
m question as Naraya^a. the two-armed one as Nara, the female figure 
hanging by the tree as the earth-goddess and the leafy tree as the 
badarl-vfksa; the chariot and the charioteer are not dearly depicted, 
but the position of the legs of the two gods dosely conforms to the 
description. The ardst has been remarkably successful in depicting the 
serenc^ tranquility in their features. It has already been shown that 
a replica of the above Gupta relief was made in the same place 
centuries after its dace. 

Dhanna, according to ‘Visnu^harmottara’ ( Bk, III, ch. 75, w. 2-4 ), 
should be made with four faces, four legs and four arms, be dressed 
in white, endowed with aU ornaments and be white in colour- he 
should hold a rosary in his right hand and a book in his left, and the 
two other hands should be placed on the personifications of Vyavasaya 
( application ) and Sukha { happiness ) to bis right and left T. A G. Ran 
quotes the verses in Appendix C of his first volume ( pp. 61-S2) but 
indicates the source as *Aditya piirana’; the only difference between 
the two extracts is ‘v|^h’ in the place of ‘sukhah’ in the ■V^nudharmo- 
ttara test. It should be noted that this description is purely allegori¬ 
cal and the four-footed Dharma is perhaps based on the mythology 
that in the K^yuga Dhanna was four-footed ('cacuspada* ) and in each 
of the subsequent yugas it shed one of its legs, till in the present age, I e. 
Kali Yuga, he stands only on one leg ; *|»da’ in the above myth means 
quarter but the pun is evident No early sculpture of Dharma is known 
to me. But one image in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum 
requires notice in this connection. It shows a male deity beautifully 
carved holding a scale in his right hand ; it may represent Dharma, the 
^e indicating that the god weighs justice with impartiality. If this 
identification be correct, then it is understood that the artist followed 
a text in the making of this image, which is unknown to us j it should 
be dated in the 11th century A D.* Rules for the construction of the 
images of Vyasa, the reputed author of the Vedas, the ■Mahabharata’ 
and the Puranas, aife also laid down in the texts; I expk[ned elsewhere 
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the true interpretation of Vyasa and the tradition about the twenty- 
eight Vyasas.^ The ‘VisnudhariBOttara’ (Bk. Ill, cb< 85, vv. 65^ ) says 
that Vyasa should be of dark comptexlon and calm appearance and have 
profuse matted locks of brown colour f^K^na^ntatanur-Vyasah piugalo'- 
tijatadhaiah") his four disciples, Sumanta, Jaimini, Paila and Vaiiampayana 
should be placed by his sides. Purusa, an incamatory form ofVi^nu 
according to the Bhagavata Purana list, b an 'Ivara^adevata' to be placed 
in the east side of a Vaisnava shrine; he should face the east and should be 
of white colour, his garment l«mg yellow : he should have the figures of 
Sri and Medini on hb sides, Dhanvantati. another avataia of Visnu, 
according to the ‘Bhagavata Purina,’ who b the same as Ayurveda personi¬ 
fied C ’Ayurvedastatha sak^ddevo Dhanvantarih prabhuh\ ‘Vbnudharmo- 
ttara\ Bk. HI, ch. 73, v. 48 ) b to be shown as good-looking, with a pitcher 
full of nectar placed in both of his hands (’Dhanvantariicakartav^h surupah 
priyadarSanah | Karadvayagatam casya sam^tam kabsam bhavcO. Kalane- 
mighna in the ’Sitvata* Ibt is, possibly Visnu himself or the same 
as Hanuman, the monkey god who is the best devotee of Rama Di^rathi. 
The ‘Vaikhanasagama’ elaborately describes the figure of the latter 
always in association with the figure of Righava Rama ; he b there a mere 
accessory or attendant and is enjoined to be depicted as two-armed, 
standing a little in front to the right of Rama, of a height reaching the 
chest, navel or hip of the central deity, hb right hand placed upon the 
mouth (a loyal gesture), and the left hanging down to the knees, and bis 
whole mien should indicate willing obedience to serve hb master (Rao. 
‘op. dt,’. voL I, App. C, ppL 41 & 43)- But independent figures of Hanuman 
are well-known in India and the up<ountry Indians, many of whom are 
devout worshippers of Rama, have special homage to pay to this monkey- 
god as Mahivita (the great hero) ; especially in Bihar and in some parts 
of the United Provinces, every vilbge has its small shrine where the 
figure of this god is the object of worship. It is generally shown 
as striding forward either with a boulder in one of its hands 
(representing Gandhamadana hill which he carried to Rama, when he 
was asked to bring Vbalyakaranl for Laksmana’s cure) and a fitg club on 
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the other. One of the reliefs in the north-eastern wall of the maiir 
shrine at Paharpur shows the figure of a monkey carrying loads of stones 
on his two uplifted hands and head, and is undoubtedly connected with 
the story of construction of the bridge across the sea for Rama and his 
monkey hoard to cross over to Lanka {S. K. SataswatJ, ‘opt cit.\ p. 76^ fig. 
2 ; the sculpture belongs to the mediaeval period). The Mahavlra-Hanuman 
reliefs of the present days arc Teminiscent, as regards their poses, of the 
figure of the wind-god Vata (OADO) figured on the reverse of many of 
Kanishka’s and Huvishka’s gold and copper coins. The colossal sculpture 
fNo, D. 27) in the Mathura Museum probably represents Hanuman, the 
monkey hero; he is standing with his left foot on a prostrate female 
figure, the head of which is lost; the statue evidently of mediaeval 
period was discovered from Paikham^. 

GopinathRao describes in his section of the Minor Ava^ras 
and Manifestations of Vi|nu several varieties of images such as 
Ra^anatba, Venkatesa, Pandbarinatha or Vi^hoba and Jagannatha, 
which are specially enshrined in particular localities as Stitangam, 
Tirupati (both in the Madras Presidency), Pandhariputa (in the Bombay 
Presidency) and Puri (Orissa) respectively (voL I, pp. 269^73 and plates). 

I have nothing to add to what he has said with regard to the first three ; 
but I wish to say a few words about the lasL The temple of Puri is' 
as old as the 12th century A, D. and certain characteristic features of 
the temple ritual as well as the absence of any caste distinction in 
the temple precincts led some scholars to believe that the shrine at one 
time of its history belonged to the Buddhists. R. L* Mitra found in 
the outline of the crude mis-shapen wooden images of Jagannatha, 
Balarama and Subhadxa a representation of the Buddhist Triratna 
symbol; every 12 years the images arc renewed and in the time of 
renewal something perhaps in the nature of a relic is put into them by the 
head priest of the temple, blindfolded. It may or may not be based on 
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Buddhism, but the general position of the three deities, two male on 
sides and one female in the centre, is directly reminiscent of the early 
Vaisnava images—Kr^na, Baladeva and Ekanamsa, already noted by me. 
But the manner of carving these particular gods is extremely 
interesting ; it is not that the Orissan artists were incapable of fashioning 
beautiful images, because the innumerable sculptures on the very temple, 
and images of various other gods and their accessories in numerous other 
Btahroanical shrines of Orissa (datable from the 7th or 8th century ^ 
onwards) testify to their artistic skill and excellence. But still they 
wilfully left un£ntshed the figures of the most sacred gods, objects of 
worship par excellence of the untold millions of Hindus from every comer 
of India. The god Jagannatha ( meaning the lord of the world ) is also 
frequently described as Purusottama, The 'Haya£rsa Pancaratra* as 
quoted by Gopala Bhatta elaborately describes the images of Purusottama ; 
it first mentions the image of eight, four or two-armed Vasudeva-Visnu, 
then of two or four-armed Baladeva and lastly of beautiful Subhadra. 
It then describes that when Subhadra is shown between the two-armed 
images of Visnu and Baladeva, that particular composition is Furusotmma 
(*Evam tu dvibbujo Visnuh katbitah sarvakamadah | Baladevena sahito 
Bh ad ray a ca samanvitah II Devasya dak sine jsrsVe Suhhadram vinivcMyet I 
Tatah paramadSkranta-locanaEn sthapayed-Balam*); Gopala Bhatta says- 
that this is the image of Purusottama (‘itt Purusottama i Hatibhaktivilasa', 
Calcutta Edlition, p, 622 ), The much earlier description of the three 
deities' in the chapter 57 of the 'Brhatsamhita* ( verses 31-39 ) seems to 
have been the original of the above dcactiption noted by Gopala Bhatta, 
There also, first the eight-armed, then four-armed and lastly two-armed 
figures of Visnu are described t then two-armed Baladeva is accounted 
for and lastly two-, four- or eight-armed image of Ekanaro^ is enjoined 
to be placed between the above two male deities (‘Ekana^sa klrya 
devT Baladeva-K^nayormadhye | Katisamsthitavamakara sarojamitaren^ 
codvahati*). There' is a tradition recorded in the Puri temple annals 
(‘Madia Phnji’) that the divine artist Visvafcarma who was requisitioned for 
the fashioning of Jagannatha’s image was disturbed by'king.Indradyumna 
in his work and according to previous stipulation he left it unfinished. 
But such stories are after thoughts and are framed to offer some plausible 
17 



explanation for an already established fact, and they help very little in 
understanding the real reason underlying 

It has already been pointed out that Garuda or Garutman, the 
emblem of Visiau and his vehicle, was originally the Sun conceived as 
a bird. The Rgvcdic hymn ( L 164, 46 ) describes tbe celestial Garutman 
as endowed with beautiful wings (Mivyah sa suparno Garutman ). 
Garuda's another name is Tarksya in the epic and puramc period, and 
the latter also occurs twice in some late hymns of the 'Rgveda', but there 
it means a steed.* 'In one or two later vedic texts Tarksya is, however, 
referred to as a bird ; and in the epic and subsequent literature, be is 
identified vrith. the swift bird Garuda, the vehicle of Vi^u* ( Macdonell. 
‘Vedic Mythology’, p. 49), In many passages of the *Mahabharata\ 
Garuda is formally identified with the vedic Garutman and is described 
as the brother of Aruna. the forerunocr of Siirya ; in the developed 
epic mythology, he is the son of Kasyapa and Vinata ( Vainateja ) and 
is thus the half-brother of the Nagas, Kasyapa's sons by Kadru, 
his other wife, A great enmity existed between Garuda and the Nagas;, 
and^he is frequently described as ‘bhujagaxi’, 'pannagaSana'. ‘pannaga- 
bhojana’ etc. meaning the enemy of the snakes and the devourer of tbe 
serpents. This enmity onginated from the ill-treatment of his mother 
in the hands of Kadru and her sons. Garuda once undertook to bring 
the divine nectar for his step brothers in exchange of which they would 
release his mothdr from Kadtu’s service. On hts way to secure the 
'amrta' he lived on the Ni^das and lifted up an elephant named 
Supratika ( Naga Supratika ) and a tortoise named Vibhivasu with hb 
talons from the lake Alamba ; he sat with this load on the branch of 
a banyan tree whereon the Valakhilya sages were resting. The tree 
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branch broke under their joint weight, and for fear of m|ur[ng the 5a|es, 
he did not let it fall but carried all to the hermicage of his father. After 
the Valakhilyas were made to quit the tree branch by Ka^yapa, Giruda 
dropped the branch and ate up his two prizes-tbe Naga and the 
Kacchapa. He then proceeded to Indra^^s capital and after vanquishing 
the divine guards appointed to look after the ‘amrta flew with it to 
his step brothers. Vinata was set free, but the Nagas were deprived 
of the nectar which was stolen by the crafty Indra in disguise, The 
tongues of the Nlgas were cleft asunder and reioamed so ever afterwards, 
because they licked up the sharp-edged Ku4a grass on which the ambrosia 
pot was placed by Garuda : this is also the reason why the ‘KuSa 
grass is so sacred.^ 

In the earliest period Garuda is represented as a bird with emphasis 
on some bodily features. One of the earliest extant reliefs of Garuda 
is on the inner side of the second architrave of the east gate at Sanchi 
Had the Garuda capital of the Besnagar Garudadhvaja been extant, 
that would have been a stiU earliec specimen. The Sanchi relief shows 
the animal world reverencing the Buddha symbolised by the Bodhidruma 
with Vajrasana beneath it. The whole composition contains along 
with natural animal hgures, such hybrid forms as leonine creatures with 
dogs’ heads, and lions with griffin-like heads. In the right comer of 
the composition is carved a huge parrot-like bird with ear-omaments 
and big bushy tuft by the side of a five-headed snake : the type is a 
purely Indian one. but his wings, according to GrUnwcdel, show the 
artificial forms of West Asian art, GrUnwedel says. ‘This is assuredly 
the Garuda, with the Naga, whose mortal enemy he is*; he further 
remarks aix^ut the mediaeval representations of Garuda that ‘The native 
parrot type on the one handj the west Asian griffin on the other, are 
the bases upon which more modem iconography developed its Garuda^ 
(‘Bud. Art* p. 51), In the HeUenistte art of Gandhara, Garuda appears 
the shape of a huge eagle decked with the same eai-omamcnts and wings 
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more uaturalistically treated He is very oftea depicted as carrying 
off into the air with his long beak or with his big talons a Naga or 
a NagI, sometimes a couple of them, The Buddhist literature abounds 
with stories which seem to explain these feats of Garuda (cf. the 
Bauddha drama of 'Nagananda*^), I have a suspicion that the epic 
mythology of Gaiuda*s taking off the Supratika, the NIga ( there in 
the sense of an elephant) and his brother VibhSvasu, the tortoise, 
already referred to above, is likewise based on the reliefs just noted: 
it may be observed that the above myth occurs in the Adiparva among 
evidently late addidonsd The intermediate stage in the evolution of 
the hybrid Garuda figure of mediaeval art from these early forms is shown 
on Gupta coins. On most of the gold coins of the imperial Gupta 
rulers, Garuda invariably appears in the form of a plump bird with 
beautiful w;mg5 as the capital piece of a column ; it is ^presumable that 
the Besnagar Garvf^dhvaja bad as its finiale a similar figure of the bird. 
Garuda was the badge of the Guptas and appears on their seals ( ch the 
Bbitari seal ) ; lines 23 ff. of the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra- 
gupta show that the personal- seal of the sovereign bore the figure of 
a Garuda ('^Garutinadarika'), V. A. Smith suggested that the Garuda 
standard was copied from the Roman eagle; but J, Allan has rightly 
observed that there b no reason for this supposition and 'the resemblance 
is quite a coincidence, and Ganidadhvajas were common objects in 
India (*op, p. LXX ). On the reverse sides of the silver coins of 
Chandragupta 11 Garuda stands faring with outspread wings ; on some 
varieties of his copper coins, however, the bird is endowed with novel 
features. Thus, on Type II (‘Cbattra’ Type) of hb copper issues, 
Garuda U figured with outspread wings and long human arras adorned 
with bracelets; on Types V, VI and VII in the same bsues, he 
is figured with outstretched wings, though without human arms, but 
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holdiog a snake in his mouth/ The bare suggestion of bybridity in 
the above type ( No. II > of Chandragupta’a copper coins was not worked 
out in its fuller details in the other silver and copper coins of Chandra- 
gupta n himself and his successors, and it was left for the regular 
iconographers of Brahroanical art to develop the type in the late or post 
Gupta and the mediaeval periods. It may be observed here that on some 
terracotta seals of the Lte Gupta period discovered at Nalanda. Garada 
is very elaborately depicted: here also his bird form is emphasised 
These numismatic and glyptic representations of Garuda leave little 
doubt that such was also the usual method of depicting him in the plastic 

art of the Gupta period, - . t * - 

* The mediaeval images of Garuda can be broadly subdivided into two 

groups—one that shows the mount whereon Visnu is riding singly ^ or 
with his consort, and the other where the man-bird serves as the capital 
of a column or is placed in front of a Vaisnava shrine. In both the 
groups, the mount and cmMcm of Visnu is depicted as a round-eyed 
human being with the wings of a bird and a beak-like nose ; he is usually 
two-armed, his hands being in the ‘anjali* pose j but on some late 
mediaeval sculpture' of eastern India, he is endowed with four arms, the 
hack hands supporting the legs of the divine couple ( La^mi-Ntoyana 
As the capital of a column he is sometimes depicted as Janifotm, his whole 
figure being douUe-sidcd ; the eyes and beak arc shown as in the above- 
named type and the two hands of the god are folded in front of fais breari ; 
the usual ornaments are depicted on his body, but the hair is standing 
on end in single matted coils t the elaborate wings are never absent and 
the feet are sometimes given the character of the bird s claws. Rarely 
however, in compositions showing Visnu seated, Garuda appears as a 
beauriful male figure without any emphasis on the bird-Ukc features (a tiny 
pair of wings is feted on the heck, but these are not discernible from tiie 
frontwhere his identity is disclosed by a small snake held by him 
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in one of his hands. In the elaborate sculpture in the collection of the 
Mathura Museum ( D. 37 ) showing Visnu Yogasana, already described 
in the 1st chapter of this book* the beautifully carved male figure 
behind the Cakrapuru^ on the proper left of the seated Visnu is none 
other than Gatudn, as it holds a tiny cobra in its right hand. Vogel 
noticed the cobra in its hand, but he did not sec the pair of wings 
attached to its back which are not visible from the front and so could 
not identify it properly (‘M. M. C.*, p, 102 ). The two images of Garuda 
which are illustrated by T. A. G. Rao in his book (Vol. 1. p. 287^ pis. 
LXXIV and LXXXV, fig. 1) arc interesting ; the first, carved on the 
front gable of the Cave No. Ill at Badami. shows the mythical man-bird 
with a flabby belly, beak-like nose, round eyes, two outspread wings and 
various ornaments on his body ; he bolds in his right hand a big cobra 
with a spread hood while his left hand is placed on his belly , he is 
represented as flying through the air. The other image from Palur, 
Travancorc, is of wood and is only about a couple of centuries old ; it was 
carved in such a manner as to be hung on the ceiling by means of a 
chain. This particular image illustrates the mythology of the forcible 
abduction of Vibhavasu and Supratika ( the elephant and the tortoise ) 
by Garuda. already mentioned, for it holds the elephant and tortoise in 
its right and left hands. Two elaborately carved panels in Cave No. IV 
at Badami represent the theft of the jar of nectar by Garuda, already 
noted ; the episode is described in detail in the 'Astikaparvvadhyaya' of 
the ‘Adiparva' of the ‘Mahabharata*. On the fourth bas-relief from the 
left is a jar placed on a round object in the centre : on both its sides are 
gods standing in battle array among whom we can recognise Vi^nu, Siva, 
Ya m a , Varuna and others from, their respective emblems ; Garuda from 
the ezetreme left comer attacks the gods protecting the nectar. The 
narrative is then continued in the next relief; on the extreme left the 
iar of nectar is shown on a pillar ; to its right Garuda is hying towards 
attacking the gods ; in the right half of the panel Garuda is carved 
on its extreme left with the nectar jar in his hands hying to left followed 
by Indra on Airavata and another god holding a drawn sword. Thus, the 
left half of this panel represents the defeat of the celestial host by Garut^ 
and his access to the nectar ( sometimes described in texts as Soma ), 
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and the right half, Ganida escaping with the nectar and 'Indra following 
him and throwing his *vajra’ at him.' Such elaborate representations of 
the story in the shrines of the Gupta period show that the mythobgy 
was well-hnown at that rime. Reference should be made in this 
connection to the two incarnatory forms of Vt^u in the ‘Satvata’ list of 
the 39 Vibhavas ; one is Vihangama( No. 9 ) and the other Amrta-haTajm 
( No. 18). There is no doubt that these two refer to Garuda. and the 
last one to the episode just noted. 

T. A, G. Rao quotes dcscriprions of Garuda from three different 
texts viz., ‘Visnudharmottara’* 'Srltatvanidhi* and ‘^itparatna. The 
last two texts describe a two^rmed image ; but the ‘Silparatna* passage 
refers to another variety of Garutman which is endowed with eight 
arms* the hands holding such objects as water-jar, mace, concbsbeH, 
discus, sword and snake, while on the other two rest the feet of 
Krsna; the two-armed image in this text is described as that of 
TSrksya. The ‘Agnipurana\ however, describes the images of Tiailokya- 
mohana and Tark^ as eight-armed with ‘cakra', *khadga\ ‘rnusala* and 
‘ankusa’ in the right.hands, and ‘sankha’, iainga’, ‘gada’, and 'pa^’ in the 
left; LaksmI and Saraswati holding ‘padma and *vlna* are to be 
placed on two sides of these images (ch. 49, vv. 19-21). The 
‘Vi^nudharmottaxa' text enjoins that Tarksya should have the nose 
of a kite C ‘kauSika"), should be four-armed, his face showing round 
eyes; his breast,knee and legs should be like those of a vulture; he 
should have two wings; two of his bands { back ones) should hold 
an umbrella and a jar full ( of nectar ) and the other hands ( front ones ) 
should be in the ‘anjali’ pose; when lord (Visnu) is shown on his 
back then the (back) bands should not hold an urobcella and a jar 
but support the legs of the god ; he should be shown slightly pot-bellied 
(‘kindllambodaram’ ) and should be decorated with aU oroaments. 
With the exception of the ‘Silparatna* passage describing the eight-anm^ _ 
variety of Garuda, none of the above text speaks about a snake iB 
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the hands of Garu<|a, though the '^ritatvanidhi’ tells us that hb head 
should be adotned with snakes ('mQrdhnl ^ phanimanditah'). But^ 
31 it has been pointed out above^ the association of Garuda with snakes 
can be ttaced not only to mythological stories of the late epic and puranic 
periods, biit is also emphasised in the much earlier plastic representations. 

The phenomenal development of the practice of making images and 
worshipping them is indicated by the fact that even the attributes which 
were placed in their hands were personified and rcpresrentcd anthro- 
pomorphicalty. These anthropomorphic representations came to be 
described in general as Ayttdhapurusas and, as it has already been shown, 
they were mostly associated with Visnuite icons. ‘Cakta’ and ‘gadi in 
human form are found as early as in the Visnuite reliefs of the Gupta 
period ; 'aaiikha' and rarely ^padma* ate similarly shown in the sculptures of 
the early and late mediaeval periods of eastern and northern India. Various 
other emblems, such as ‘vajra*, *Sakti,' 'danda,* 'khadga,* 'pasa,* '^kiba* 
'trbiila' etc, are also enjoined to be depicted in human forms in late 
ioonograpbic texts ; but they are seldom shown in this manner in the 
reliefs. The eatUest representation of an Ayndhapurusa, however, seems 
to occur in some square copper coins of Maues ; ‘vajta there appears as 
3 man behind whom b carved a douhle^prongcd thunderbolt, just in 
front of enthroned Zeus^ltidra whose right hand is placed over his head. 
The obverse device of some copper coins of Maues (Nos. 12 and 13 in the 
collection of the British Museum) has been described by Gardner as. ‘Zeus 
laureate, srated on left on throne; holds in left hand sceptre \ right 
extended towards small winged female figure, who seems to be an 
embodiment of the thunderbolt’ ('B. M. C.* p 70. pi. XVI.9). Gardner, wbile 
emphasising the peculiar semi-Hellenic nature of the coin-devices of the 
early Indo-Scythic kings, remarks, ’Still more original is the type, where 
a seated Zeus grasps in his extended hand, nor, as usual, a victory or a 
tbimdetbolt, but a being who seems an impersonation of the thunder- 
Ixjlt, stands in the midst of it’ (‘ibid’, p vii). Here Is probably 

the earliest representation of an Ayudhapuiu^ ; the figure on these coins 
appears to be male In later reliefs, however, such personifications of ‘vajta’ 
me seldom found. Of the difietent Vaisnava emblems which are 
lepiresented in art, some are depicted as male and others as female. 
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this being determined by the particiilar gender of the word denoting 
them. Thus, the word 'gada’ being in feminine gender, the personified 
form of this weapon appears as a beautiful woman ; 'saAkha being 
masculine, its peisonificatlon shows a man. ‘Cakra* and ‘padma^ are in 
the neuter gender, and they are enjoined to be represented as eunuchs, 
but for all practical purposes they are shown as male figures in Gupta and 
mediaeval art. The texts say that weapons like 'iakti', ‘ankuM, paia, 
‘vajra’ etc. should be personified as male, female or eunuch according to 
the above rule; but we - have hardly any means of testing this tejttual 
injunction, as they are seldom represented in human form. In the 
Se^^yana or Narayana-Visnu relief at Deogarh, T- A. G. Rao recognised 
the Ayudbapurusas such as Gada, Dhanus, Cakra, ^ankha and Khadga. the 
first two by the side of the central figure, the last three below. That some 
of the accessory figures in particular types of V^udeva-Visnu image, stand 
for weapons or attributes personified is proved usually by the carving of 
their real fcrms either behind or on the head of the personifications ; more¬ 
over, in some cases the individual weapons or attributes are placed in the 
hands of the latter. The mere showing of such attributes as ‘sankha’ and 
*cakra* in the hands of the attendants of Vasudeva-Vi^nu, however, would 
not always determine their identity. Thus, in the Madhyama Bhogasana- 
murti of Vianu of the ECailasanathasvamin temple at Conjecvaram (Rao, ‘op. 
dt.’, vol, L p. 105, pL XXVI), the god does not bold any of the attributes 
in his four hands; but a conchshell and a discus are carried by two small 
attendant figures by bis side, who also hold a yak-tail in their other l^nds. 
These two have been described wrongly by Rao as 'Ayudhapuru^as ; but 
as they are female figures and as Cakra and ^nkhapurusas are never 
shown thus, they are realty female companions of the god carrying for him 
two of his principal attributes. The Vi^u-Cakra found at Shanshadaha 
( 24 Perganas, Bengal) and now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum. 
Calcutta University, is a unit^ue sculpture carved with the same device on 
both sides. It shows the four-armed deity dancing on the shoulders of 
Ganida inside the centre of a beautifully carved wheel % bis natural bauds 
are beating time over his head, and the added ones hold a eakra and a 
‘gada’. Gamda and these two emblems prove that the Purufa msid^ ^he 
^^cakra’ or the CakxapuruK is endowed with the character of the principal 
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deity. It is evidently the Sudaiiana, the 'cakia par excellence’ of 
Vi^u, SudarSana-^kzH is desenbed in the ’^ilparatna’ and other texts 
either as an eight or even sixteen-armed Visnu placed inside 
a ’latkonacakra’ (two interlacing equilateral triangles in the midst of a 
rayed disc). The Bengal sculpture is a new variety of Sudai^na 
and was cither set up as a main image in a subsidiary shrine by the 
side of a Vaisnava temple or it was the capital of a column, more 
probably the former.' But Cakrapuru^ an attendant of Vi?au, is 
described in the ’Vi^^udharmottara’ as ‘a male figure with round eyes 
and^ a drooping belly j this image of ‘cakra’ should be adorned with 
various ornaments and should carry a 'camaraV It should be so curved 
e that it is evincing a desire to gaze upon Vi^nu: 
of V4nu should be made to rest upon the head of the 
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THE TRADITION OF FOLK-DANCES IN WESTERN 
INDIA; THE RASA AND THE GARBO 


by H. R. MAJI 


India with her ancient civilisations, which saw many races and many 
cultures rise, grow and decay, has preserved remnants of their varied 
folk-arts. Each of her provinces has its own distinct form, though the 
fundamental impulse is one. 

By traditions of folk-dances in Western India, north of Bombay, we 
refer to Gujarat made up of three divisions : Anarta, Lafa and Sura^tia : 
Anarta or the mainland of North GujarSt between Mt. Abu and 
the river Mahl ; La^ or Southern Gujarat between the river Mahl 
and the river DamaJ^ganga close to the outskirts of the SQrpataka forest 
on the Western coast line—the modern SopparS ; and Suia^a or the 
peninsular Gujarat, the modern Kathilw^. 

Folk-art has its roots in the soil where the people live ; it is their 
natural mode of artistic response to environmenml influence. Their 
religious fervour often Ends expression in iti 

Folk-arts in India are essentially religious ; this applies also to the 
domestic decorative arts and cottage crafts. Religious worship and 
rites generally call forth music, dance and decorations ; and the inborn art- 
sense of the people evolves the appropriate form. 

What music gives in sound, dance gives in geatime ; for it is through 
the means of this gesture-language that the ‘rasa\ the essence of art or 
beauty is evoked in the spectator. It is accordingly laid down in texts on 
Music that ’Na^a’ and 'Nrtya' should be witnessed particularly at the time 
of a festival. Those who wish for good luck should cause “Nitya' to be 
performed on occasions like the coiomtion celebration of kings, a festival, 
a procession with an image of a god, a marriage ceremony, the reception 
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of a friend, the entry into a (new) town or bouse and the birth of a son ; 
for it (Nrtya, L e. dancing) b auspicious, 

Folk*art of the present day is a tradition handed down from the 
P^st and fused with hieratic and classic literary tradition which belong to 
t e culture of the whole race, equally shared by kings and peasants. 
The songs of Alba (may be from Sanskrit ‘ilhada*) along with Nrtya and 
abhinaya , l e. gesture language, are still performed in U P. at the birth 
of children (sons). Girls dance while observing Vra£as\ L c. vows. In many 
^rts of Western India dancing is still in vogue under any pretext, 
loanee, as a domestic as well as a religious institution is still practised 

over a great part of India. 


Music (Sangita) is divided into 'Marg? and 'Dea'. The word 'DeSP 
when applied to music means indigenous ; bom of the land, natural and 

unre ne as opposed to ‘Margi' which is classical, scientibc and belonging 
to a system, a 'Marga’, 

^s^gadeva (12th century A. D.) has defined the indigenous dance, 
niusic and musical instruments as that which catches the popular ear and 
touches the very heart of the people of various lands and climes'. Such 
Jocal times are consequently named after their original place of birth, such 
Gau^, VaraJ, Guriari, MakvI. Karmtakl, Saindhavi. and so on. 

The ‘deSi’ music ts entirely governed by a ‘tala’ or a ‘laya’ and not 
necessarily by the melody created l^.a composition of several ‘svaras’ 
or the notes of the Indian Octave. By *tala’ we mean a stroke or an 
accent falling at regular intervals, regulated by the utterances of certain 
W«h« A-tiIa-£„aWcra-sarte- i, 
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simply an embelltshment but is tbe guiding principle, its very crux. 
Parivadeva trf the 13tli eentury Is eloquent in establishing the importance 
of 'tala'*, Kavi NSnSlSl hence prefixes the word *rasa^ to it*. 

The poets of the Apabhraznia, Old Western Rajasthani and 
Medisevat Gujarat period kept to the vemaculat of the masses 
by utilifing loc^ tones or 'delis' and the 'dhllas'm preference to classic 
metres. Thus mass^mustc was recorded in the ‘Prabandhas* and the 
‘Rasas’ in variotis local tunes named after or popular in different places, 
provinces and with different peoples of India. The popularity of the 
Gitagovinda though composed iii classical Sanskrit is due to its 
Prabandhas or 'deSl* tones which appeal to the popular taste. 

The varied nature cff the occupations of the people of GujirSt itself has 
hdped to shape their artistic tendencies. These embrace many occupational 
trades such as those of the huntet the shepherd, the peasant, the 
seaman and the merchant The arts and crafts are associated with the 
variegated activities—actiefttes which left their mark on the intellectual 
life of the people of Western India as a whole. 

A passing reference tO the teligibus history o! GujaiSt suggests that 
when the people of GujatSt followed cither $akti-worship or animism 
the ‘garbs' was the popular folk-dance. Later on with the development 
of the 'rasa* or cowherd-dance (evolved from the ‘ballisaka’ and the 'lasya' 
<rf the treatises on music). Vatsnavism came to be preached in Gujarat 
aod ae a result, th* Sakta and animistic beliefs were blended together 
evolving a novel form of secular dance, 

Wotshipping an oildamp covered by a many-holed ‘chetty* in the 
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middle of an open glade, h a survival of magical and cultural practices 
connected with the hunter's occupation, and the forest-lore born of it 
in Gujarat and RajputanI, now driven eastwards and southwards beyond 
the plains*. 

The next variety of worship, of a basket with seedlings of barley 
‘^avankura’. jo wan or rice which forms an alternative to the *gha^' or 
'cherty*, brings us to the peasant, who as he cleared the forest and 
cultivated the seedling plants of the Mother Earth, came to learn the 
value and importance of the seedling and the nursing of it as vital for the 
successful growth and abundance of his crops—as vital as the *chetty* with 
the lamp under it had proved itself to be, for the hunter in hb forest 
home. The many-holed earthen pot^ holds the burning fkme^ with which 
the Goddess ^radaipbl scares away many a disturbance, disease and 
devil * it is thus a redeeming feature of the open courtyards during the 
nine-nights* festival the festival of the autumnal crops in Gujarat. 

After the worship of the hunter and the peasant, we come to *rasa* 
—the worship of the cowherd, accompanied with dance which b naturally 
associated with K^na legends. In the 'rasa' dance is a greater freedom 
of movements, there being no central object like the ‘garbo* or the 
'mandapiki’ (the lamp-tree ) or any sacred object present anywhere 
or on the person of any of the dancers. 

All the Sakta and animistic beliefs and practices which the converts 
to Vaispavism carried in the depths of their hearts, as the most persbtent 

heritage from their forefathers could not at all be eradicated;_ 

hence the *garbo* essentially connected with Sakta worship has continued to 
be played ; this is manifest at least during the Navaratta festivals, and on 
special occasions of vital importance to the family—such as the pregnancy 
rites. The inner urge for dance and song among the people of Gujarat 
thus bursts forth year after year, during the Durga-puja holidays which 


cf thii ,jd« N. A. Tlw»blii, -Th. <a Oo^hU- 

U5JS0, IiongiiiiiKiii)p p. 303, 
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extend to nmc-nigbts and days, and invariably continue upto the full-raoon 
night of Aivin, which was the glorious night of Kj^sna s rasa-knda. 
These ‘garbd-soDgs’ and the dance connected with them are essential cul' 
tural contributions to Gujarati literature, dance and art. 

A *garbo' is a bored earthen pot with a burning lanip inside it, which 
when carried on the head of Gujarati ladies shines like stars in the firma* 
ment and lends charm to their midnight songs during the autum^I festival 
Vallabhabhatte ( Sarpvat 1710-1800 ) is a representative Gujarat! poet who 
has described this festival beloved throughout the land. This poet has 
compared, in a flash of vision, the many-holed earthen pot with a 
lamp inside it on the head of a lad?, to the starry dome of the heavens 
held by the Maha^kti^ 

From the material form of the *garbo,^ the word has come to apply to 
the singing party itself where men, but more often women, move round and 
round in a circle, and sing to the accompaniment of a rythmical clap of 
bands and feeri. The dancers in motion are known by a single name 
'garbo\ 

And then the songs composed for this and similar occasions are 
also known by the common name ‘garbo’ : Thus all the three phases of thb 
folk-dance are blended into one homogeneous whole and hence they go 

a common name, ^ ^ 

The 'garbo’ is sung by women forming a ctrclei When the music is 

on, they move round} sing together and while bending their bodies grace¬ 
fully give the ‘Sla* at the appropriate timing. The *garbo' is led by one lady 
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who the song in the fiist inst^ncst snd the rest of the Isdiss tdpest it 
and sing it back. 

There are certain portions of the ‘garho' which ate known as ‘sakfiT 
in which the tala is not given, so that the women cease to move and stand 
in a circle and sing the couplets. It is the unison of three actions—danc- 
ing* dapping and singing—that makes a tasa’ unique, 

^ These gat has are invocations of various goddesses such as Bhadra- 
kali, Bahucharaji, Atphaft and others. Here, as elsewhere, religion is the 
inspiration to art. the dance and the muadc being forina of expression 
of the religious emotion, “Dancing, we may see throughout the world, hai 
been so essential, so lundamental a part of all vita] and indegeneiate religi* 
on. that whenever a new religion appears, a religion of the spirit and not 
merely an anaemic religion of the intellect wc shall sHll have to ask of it 
the question of the Bantu : ‘what do you dance J" ( Hnvelock Ellis, ‘Dance 
of Life', p,41 X 

Apart from the 'gaiba' in praise of the goddess a very common form 
of the garbl has been the love-songs of Krsna. In this theme there is a 
peculiar and happy blend of the devotional sentiment and the eroti& 
These devorional love-songs ate, as a mk, more eflFective for purposes of 
’gatha' than the ‘gaebas* composed by some modem poets, partly because 
the musical element in them is more pronounced than the merely poetical 

In the ‘garbaV there is colour and music, grace and sweetness. It is a 
beautiful art-form and a unique mode of the culture and sdf-expression of 
a peopk. It is oommon to the classes and the masses, a folk-dance no leas 
than a dance of the educated and leisured classes. It is one of the joys of 
hfe. individual and collective, and one of the finest conttibntiom of 
Crujarat to the artistic heritage of India. 

The folk-‘g^b5s’, composed in colloquial language and sung in villages, 
are a ch^ctcristic f^orm of popular art. If the poetry in them is not 
alw„.<,fa very h«h«d«; d.«r.*e««.d rinnSe music has a ebarm aU 

more delightful 

to sing than to read 

ha, “ 1*^* '^haua'-Nrtya of the •gstbo' aod the ■tisi', MahStasti* 

ofVe nin.MdThT°“ bythaaecS 

of the nme-fold Bhaku ot devotion : and it is indigenoua to that part of 
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India. It can fairly lie caUed unique in its sphere. Having its earliest 
beginnings with the Alwars and the saints of the Viratari Saippradaya, the 
tradition of ‘Hariklrtatia* developed into an artistic perfartnance with the 
founding of the Hindupat PadasabI at Poona. There is an interesting 
anecdote which records that a man even of Chhattapati Sivaji Maharajas 
standing, had found pleasure in performing a Harikirtona himself, in the 
manner of the devout Maratha saints. This fact testifies to the place of 
Harikirtana in the cultural life of the Mahlras^ans. 

Bengal, on the other hand, had developed its special cultural institu¬ 
tion of Vmda gana— the practice of mass prayers, popularly known as 
Kirtana or Samklrtana. It seems to have been made immensely popular 
the times of Lord Gaurafiga Caitanya. In these Kirtanas, one starts 
and leads the service and others take up the burden of the song or the 
slogan. The music enlivens the Harinama-smarana, the praise of the name 

of the Lord, ^ ^ - 

To these indigenous, artistic and devotional products of Mahara$tra 

and Bengal, the folk-dances of Gujarat bear an interesting comparisoa 

As early as in the time of the ArthaSastra. Kautilya mentions the 
Saurastriansas a republic-a Rajanya-gana* And the republican people 
of Saurastia were mostly known a s a race of agriculturist«. mders and 

warriors ( «M t ). r * r 

The earlkst historical record about Sauia|tra is that of the vrsms ox 

the Yadava dan. These Vrsnis, according to the Mahiibharata and the 
Jataka Katha, left Mathura and settled themselves in Dwarak^ when 
pressed by Jarasandha, the Magadha king. Lord Srll^na as belonging to 
this dan is accordingly styled Varineya, Since Sri Krs^ selected the 
quiet resort on the Western seashore of Saura^^aas a permanent place of 
settlement for the Yadava dan, the tradition of Krs^-associations and 

the worship of Gop^ Ersna date from this early period. 

Krsna, called Namvara, has given us two dances ; the first is a d^ce 
of triumph following the victory over Kallya ; the second dance is aboLit 
the most favourite country or folk-dance in Vfndavana and the localities 
roundabout. It is called the Rasa-man4ata, which is of the erotic and 
tender L^a type, as distinguished from the Taiidava of Siva, representing 

* his *tamasic' aspect. 

21 
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TTie m u s ic al propensities oJ the arc a familar feature in Sans¬ 

krit iiterature> The Hari-vai|i£a describes their dancing sports, such as the 
dance with accompaniment of sticks—the ‘dandatasaka\ and the other 
with the accompaniment of the clapping of hands—the 'talafli) rasaka’. 

Bbasa refers to the Hallisaka dance in bis drama *Bllacarita/ Act UI, 
where we are told that Krsna or DamQdaxa,'-his name won from an 
adventure—has gone to the Vrnada wood for the Hallisaka dance ; the 
dance is performed by Damodara, his friends and the maidens to the music 
of the drum and song. 

The poet Magha. a resident of Snmala (Bhinnamala), gives a classical 
description of the ball and music indulged in by the Vr^pjs in his poem 
'Sisupalavadha*. 

These ate the earliest records of the traditions of music and dancing 
in Western India, which have through the march of time permeated the 
very life of the people. 

The 'Bbagavata Purana’, which is the magnum opus of Vaij^avism 
dealing with the glories of the childhood of Sriki'sua, has five chapters 
devoted to the description of S^lsa-llla-—styled the *Ra 5 a-pancadyayi*"~iii 
the tenth Skandha. §ri Vallabhaclrya (Samvat 1535—1589) while 
commenting on these chapters in his *SubodhinI Bba?ya\ quotes a relevant 
ancient text which describes bow tbe *man4ala’—the circle of the dancing 
party—was formed, with Siiknna in the centre, playing on his flute and 
the Gopas and Gopis occupying alternate places in the cirde. The verse 
says 

“In between the two 'maids is Madhava and between the two 
cowherds is a maiden. In the cirde so formed Srikrsna, moving in the 
centre, played on his flute."^ 

The idea in this verse is found to have been transferred also to paint¬ 
ing in as many as six paper Mss. of tbe anthology of Balagopalastuti 
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by Bilvaniangala Lila §uka (13tli century A, D,) done in the Gujarati 
style of painting of the early 15th century, prior to the times of Sri 
Vellflhhararya. This representation of the indigenous Rasa dancci recorded 
both in poetry and painting is, therefore, significant for Western 

India (PI. I. Figs. 1-3 ; see also p, 90). 

In a painting in the Bagh caves,—situated on an ancient road 
connecting Gujarat with M^wl—depicting a music party, b to be observed 
a typiral scene from the life of medieval and modern Gujarat, Probably 
nowhere else in India are women to be seen going round in a dance 


keeping time with small sticks, 'dandaka^ or *danda', held in either hand, 
The peculiarity of this dance is that the women sing while they move 
round and dance. The Bagh picture is unique in the pictorial history 
of India, as b also Gujarat in its preservation of an old rite and custom, 
chiefly observed during the Navaiatta festival at the end of the monsoon- 
A sculptural representation, on the ceiling of a temple m Vadnagar 

_jiow known as ^Itola mata's temple—shows a similar music party holding 

flute, drum, cymbals and other instruments in their hands. It is datable 
to the glorious period of ^laAki rule in Gujarat. 

The folk-dances having been patronised and popularised by the 
agriculturists and the cowherds of the type of the Visnis, soon 
gained currency all over the country. So much so that with the march 
of time, thljt form of popular dance came to be recognised and adopted 
even by the refined scctioni of society. ‘RIsa’ or ‘Rasaka/ 'Hallira (sa)* 
or Hafli^a (Sa) ka and 'Lasya*—are the three important terms that have 
found their way into the classical treatises on dramaturgy, like Bharata s 
standard ‘Natya ^stra'. The various lexicons like the ‘Abhidhanacinta,- 
mani’, the ’Midbi’. the 'Dcsinamamala' and the ‘Paiya lachhi nama 
explain the word ‘hallisa (Sa) ka’ in the most general way as 

I This word of the people's common parlance has been shown 

to be almost synonymous with ’rasa’^. ., , £ 

Halllsaka as an *upa-rupaka' has very Uttle to distinguish itself from 
Rasaka ; any way, both have a right to antiquity and should be regarded 
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as primitive dance-types. The Rasa dance of today has been considered 
peculiar to the Gujarata ladies. It is traceable to the fact that this 
‘rasa* first originated in Sautasta, and it can be said that the underlying 
form of the Rasa as played today is undoubtedly very old. Several ladies 
in appropriate garb, turning round a central object (in certain cases the 
object might be absent) sing some song mostly pertaining to Ktsna’s 
sports with the Gopis in accompaniment with the beating of drums 
which is helpful to them in keeping time- They go round and the 
movements vary according to the sentiment of the song and it may be 
that even in one and the same song variations in movement may be 
effected when the sentiment in the poem takes a marked turn. 

A variation of the above practice occurs when men and women 
both take part in the dance, which originally represented Kr§M and Goph 
the feature being known to the Sanskrit dramaturgists in the following 
verse, very often quoted as the definition of the HallJsaka or Hasaka.^ 
That this practice seems to be very old is apparent from its being 
connected with iGsnas dance. Jayadeva in his Astapadt of the ‘Gita- 
govinda’ ‘rase Haririha sarasavilasam’ etc, preserves the knowledge of the 
practice. It is evidently known to the Bbagavatapurana as noted above. 
Of course in Krsqa's time it must have caisted only as a ‘Nrcta’ form, 

as its remnant, the Rasa of modern Gujarat, shows. That it was a very 

popular pastime for the young people seems to be true, for it has been 
often described as attracting the Gopis of Vraja and many a devotee of 
Krsqa has hankered after the enjoyment of this Rasa. 

-^e Gujarati saint-poet Narasupha Mehta In the IStfa century 
has a legend woven round him that he actually witnessed the Rasa 
in Kmna 8 heaven and that be was standing in the centre of the drcle 
with a torch m his hand and was absorbed so much in the spectacle 
that he became unconscious of the flames reaching down to his hand 

burning it. till Kr^na himttif «w and tnmedied it. N,man.hn 
Mehta has presented his reminiscences in his songs of •Rasa-sahasra-piil-. 
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All these current legends and stories prove the immense popularity 
of this form of dance and its sanctity by its association with Kr;na. 
A Rasaka in its origin must have been an elementary dance-form 
from which the ‘upa-riipaka* of ‘Natyarasaka’ must have evolved. A varia¬ 
tion of the 'rasa* known as 'dandarasaka* occurs undcT the *upa-iDpaka' 
'Parijatakam* as mentioned in ‘Bhavapiakasana’ ( G. O. Series, p. 268,) 

There is some evidence to connect 'Rasaka* with ‘LasyaV It 
may be that both are identical terms- Easaka* is once actually called 
‘Lasaka', Again, 'Rasa*, the direct remnant of Rasaka, is today seen in 
Western India which includes Sauiijtra. And there are positive 
statements showing that ‘Lasya* 6xst originated further west, in 
Sautastta proper. Srikantha, the author of ‘RasakauroudI*, who was the 
court poet of Jam ^tniralya (ca. 1574 A. D.) notes in his chapter 
on ‘Narilaksana* that as far as the subtleties of the ’Lasya’ dance 
are concerned, the Gurjari dancing woman is the best and 
she excels others,' perhaps as the type was indigenous to her 
Gurjaradesi. 

Hallliaka and Rasa or Rasaka appear to be almost interchangeable 
terms. The dance in a circular motion ( mapdaJakara nrtya) wherein 
one leads an d others follow, Just as Sn Kf^^a^ led the Gopi^ ^the 
cowherd women (‘ekastatra to neta sjata gopastnnam yatha Harih )-“ 
such a dance is called HatHilaka. 

In this Rasaka variety of the dance, embeilished by various rbythimraI 
strokes and melodies (dtralayanvitam) many dancers qpuld join. 
The maximum number of couples that could partake in this dance 
was fixed up to sixty-four. The minimum of requisite women for 
p>articipation in the dance has been laid down to be either sixteen, twelve 
or eight; the dancers being of rithet sex change their movements as 
they dance in various artistic combinations. 

Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Bharata's 'Natyaiastra’(9th century 
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A. D.) describes the peculiarities of ‘Rasaka* and ‘Halli^ka.* Ptactlcally 
he quotes from andent texts.^ 

These combinations vary according to the taste and humour of the 
people of different countries. 

Rasa or Hallisaka had two styles or modes ; one tender, the other 
vehement or violent, comparable to the ‘vilaipbita' and the ‘diuta (laya)* 
in cla^ical music.’ 

The *Bhava>piakal3na of ^radltanaya, in the early 12th century, 
the ^Kavyanu^sana of Hemacandia Suri and the ‘!Natya*<larpana' of 
Shri's two disciples, Ramacandra and Gunacandra, all the latter 
hailing from Gujarat in the i2th century^ these works practically draw 
upon the ancient texts with slight verbal changes’ The joint authors of 
the 'Natya-darpajm' arc more informative on the subject, 
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Three varieiaes of ‘ESsaka* are mentioned in the Na^asastra i the 
■lata-rasaka'. the ‘danda^rasaka* and the Vandala-rasaka'.^ This Rasaka seems 
to have found much favour with popular taste, in course of time ; so much 
so that Bharata mendons it as a kind of a minor representation on the 
5 t 2 ge_an 'upa-rupaka' even, in which the folk-dance predominates.’ Curi¬ 

ously enough the modern Gujarati stage seems to be unwittingly oondnu- 
ing this old tradition of representing dance on the stage wherein the hero¬ 
ine usually leads the dance. 

Jinadatta Suri, ^rom Dholka in Central Gujarat (12th century^ 
refers to ‘lafcum-rasa* played by males with a stick, which be ordains Jaina 
Sadhus not to witness.’ Lak^managani ( A. D-1143 ) while describing the 
action in a ‘rasaka* mentions that it is a song wherein high and low 
rhythms of strokes are intermixed.* In the ‘Saptaksetrt rasa’ (Saipyat 
1327) both 'tabrasa* and ‘lakutarasa’ are mentioned, the former being 
indulged in by bards, the latter by dancers. 

The origin of Nitya. the Bhaiata Natya^stra says was like this: 
In the teginning Brahma gave the Na^-veda to Bharata, Bhaiata to¬ 
gether with groups of Gandhatvas and Apsaras performed natya, ortta 
and ’nttya' before Siva. Then Siva having remembered his own majestic 
performance (Tandava) caused Bharata to be instructed in that ( art) by 
his attendants (ganas). And before this, on account of his love (to Bharata) 
he gave to the latter instructions in 'Lasya* through Parvad. Knowing 
about ‘Tandava’ from Tandu, sages spoke of it to mortals, P^ati on the 
other hand instructed the daughter of Bana in Lasya. The latter 
taught (the art ) to the milk-maids of Dwatka, and they taught this to 
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women of other countries. In this manner this ( art ) was traditionally 
handed down and has come to stay in the world. 

Just as Gujarat has been known to be the accredited home of Sr! 
Kysna and his ’Rasa'—the circular male dance, and the beginnings of the 

tender fonn of the 'Usya' meant for the fair sejc, are also associated with 
Sn family, 

Sarfigadeva. the author of ‘Saaglta-tatnakara* hasnoted the traditional 
history of the birth, growth and evolution of 'Lasya,*^ the tender type of 
dance. In the seventh chapter on dancing he notes that Sva taught 'Lasya* 
to Parvati, who m her turn taught it to U 53 , the daughter of Bana and the 
grand-^ughter-in-law of ^rl Kf^na. Usa acquainted the cowherd women 
of Dwarka with this dance who in their turn spread k among the* women¬ 
folk of Saurastra. By these Saura^^ women again, ladies in the various 
countries were instructed ; and thus the traditional knowledge of ’Lasya* 

dance has been handed down even upto the present day, in regular 
succession.^ 

Over and above the accredited assocktion of with the Lasya- 
tradirionin Western India, two authors who fiouiished after ^ngadeva 
have been traced to refer to another tradition linked with Atjuna, who' 

as the cursed eunuch Brhannala, taught the subtleties of Lasya dance, to 
Uttara, This second tradition known for the first time from these Mss. 
materials, records the tiausmission of the style to the ladies of Dwarka 
through an independent agency. 
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Haripaladcva, the author of *Sahgtta Sudhakara' (early 14th century)* 
records both the traditions. He says, the technique ( or knowledge ) of 
*La3ya’ which causes delight ( vilasa) and is full of auspidousness and 
leads to good things for all, was transmitted to Usa, the daughter of BSm 
out of affection (or consideration) for her. She in turn expounded 
the style before the lasses of the cowherds of Dwarka. which came to be 
later on banded down to the ladies of Saurastia with due regard. The 
second source of t h i s dance came from Arjuna who was instructed in it by 
Indra. Ariuna passed on the knowledge of this wonderful style 
to Uttara, who having been married to Abhitnanyu carried her knowledge 
to Dwarka and from there she transmitted it to the women of 

Dwaik^ 

(b) '*^51^' ^ \ 
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(c) See Na^saTvasvadipikl i (Ms. in B.O.R.I*p Poona) 
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And Sudhikalaia, a Jaina disciple of Rija&ekhara Suri records in bis 
'work ‘SaAgitopani§atsara' or ‘SabgTtasaroddhara’ ( Ms, to the Oriental 
Insdruce, Baroda) the double tradition, and tries to bring it down 
further, that Arjuna was initiated to ‘Lisya’through Citiaratha Gandharva 
who transmitted it. 

One should not, however, be led to think from the classical 
references quoted above that these dances are divested of their folk- 
element, and are preserved as a mete curio by the higher society. They 
were twm from the very life-blood of the people, and remain ‘of the 
people', even to-day. - 
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CLAY figurines OF THE RUIMlARr-VRATAS 

OF BENGAL 

by 5UPH1R ItANjAN DAS 

Numerous are the clsy fifiurinEs used in the Vrata riteSi most of 
■vi'hich are performed by the unmanied girls of Bengal. The Vrata 
observances are magical rites. Similar kinds of clay hgurines have 
also been found amongst the terracotta figurines of Mohenjodaro and 

Haiappa- i. n a 

The clay figurines are used in the Yamapukur ( Yama, ^the Goo 

of death; pukur, the tank) viata or YamabudI vrata ( budi, the old 
woman ) which b observed by the unmanied girls of Bengal throughout 
the month of Kartika. To observe this Vrata a tank is dug in the 
courtyard with four epenings at the four comers, and the fisurines are 
placed on Tulsi (basil) leaves on ail sides of the tank. Besides a 
Kachu plant, Tulsi ( basil) and a banana are plintei on the eastern 
side of the tank in front of which an earthen altar is to be made. The 
YamabudI is to be placed on this altar. The day figurines reqmred 
for thb particular observance are a female figurine (the grand-mother) 
with a child in her arm, a Brahmin and hb wLEe. a washerman and 
hb wife, a fisherman and hb wife, three birds ( crane, kite and crow ) 
and two aquatic animals ( turtle ox tortoise and crocodile ), 

* The figurines are made of day brought from the nearest tank or 
rivet by the gixh themselves who observe thb Vrata. Several ingredients 
like jute or busk, cowdung, etc. ate generally mixed with tim clay 
for avoiding cracks when they are drying in the stin. The figurme^ are 
modelled by hand and sometimes a hamboo-pin b used for mcision 

and polbhing. ^ 

The figurines whether human or animal are given basic shapes 

.and no attempt is made of indicating the fingers, toes, efc The torso of 
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the body with cones for arms suffices. The image of Yamabu^ however 
in whose Honour thb Vrata is observed is almost complete with hands, 
legs, etc which are entirely lacking in the other ‘figurines*; these are 
more or less busts only. The eyes are oval and the eye-balls are 
affixed in the shape of earthen pellets. In almost all the terracotta 
figurines of the historical periods the eyes are incised.^ But the ‘applied 
eye' is very common in the pre-historic periods,* The figurines are 
provided with a lump of clay forming a base on which they stand. All 
these figurines are completely nude. The nudity is due to the 
sacredness attached to these figurines or to the fact that they are used 
in magic. There is but little ornamentation, a sacred thread being 
indicated by indstons. Bust-figurines have also been found amongst 
the ruins of Harappa (PL Lxatyii, 34 ),* The animal figurines 
comprise birds and aquatics. Crow, crane and kite axe modelled by 
pinching as in Mohenjodaro^ Turtle or tortoise and the fish eating 
crocodile used in the Vrata have also been found amongst the tenacetta 
figurines of Mohenjodaro and Harapia ( Pis. Lsivii, 21 ^ 6) \ 

In a previous article on the “Alpanas of the Kumiti vtatas of 
Bengal’* I have tried to show that the Alpanas used in the Vrata 
observances are dosely connected with the magical rites as practised 
by numerous primitive tribes of India as well as of other countries 
of the world* Similarly the worship of these clay figurines is 
associated with magic. 
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Of the human figurines, the most important is the grand-mother 
with the child in her arm. She la the Mother-goddess, worshipped 
for the purpose o£ procuring ofispring or as a thanks-offering for 
child birth or becoming an ideal wife in the nestt world. She is the 
besto wer of fertility.^ The worship of the Mother-goddess is very 
ancient; it is essentially pre-Aryan in India. Even now most of the 
primitive tribes worship the Mother-goddess. The Mother-goddess 
received however Brahminical sanction as ^aktl, t. e. the female 
manifestation of Energy. She is believed Co have control over 
magical power and the secret operations of nature, ^kd imparts 
her lower to her devotees, if properly propitiated. Besides, in 
this particular Vrata ancestor worship plays its part According to this 
Vrata story the grand-motfaet suSered from lack of water in the place 
of Yama ; her son's wife redeemed her from this pitiable condition by 
offering water to her. By the observance of this particular Vrata- 
the ancestors are thus provided with water after their death. This is 
also clear from the chat^ or spells which are uttered at the time 
of offering water. The other human figurines are represented in 
couples which indicates their magical significance in a fertility cult. 
The human figurines of this Vrata rite are worshipped along with the 
chanting of incaotadons to obtain ofispriog or as thanks-offeting for 
children or as a magical rite to relieve the ancestors from sufferings and 
distress. The animal figurines are worshiped for the same purpose. 

We have traced the continuation of the Mohenjodaro technique 
in the clay figurines of Bengal* * The Mohenjodaro figurines arc more 
sophisticated and wear numerous ornaments and head dresses* In spite of 
their simplicity, however, the Kumari vrata figurines possess magical 
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energy. By wocshipping chem, i e. performing certain rites with theta, 
the performer desires to acbiere certain olqects. These rites and 
performances are disappearing in ^advanced' and so called civilised villages 
hut in the remotest hamlets they are still practised. 

Similar ritual practices were observed in earlier times. Miniature 
Terracotta tanks have been discovered in the remains of Sirkap, Taxila. 
dating from the 2nd century B. C. to the 3rd century A. D. One of them 
has been published ( Archaeological Survey of India, A. R., 1915-16, PI. 
viii a). It is lOl' square and 2^** deep^ Each of these tanks is provided 
with a chamber-like shrine at one side. A Bight of steps descends from 
the shrine to the bottom of the tank. In two tanks a female figurine 
has been placed in the shrine while in others the figurine is etanding 
on the right side of the steps. There are four lamps in each comer of 
the rim and perched midway between the lamps are four birds. Inside 
the tank are aquatic animals, a tortoise, a frog. etc. These tetracorta 
votive tanks are similar to the tank dug today in the courtyard of a 
Bengali village home for the observance of the Kuman vtata rite. The 
female figurine who is, no doubt, a Goddess is most probably the 
'yamabudi', the Mother-goddess or Goddess of fertility. The steps may 
indicate an ascent to heaven by the performance of this rite. 

In the Viata tank there is an altar on which the *yamabudl^ is seated* 
This altar serves the purpose of the shrine in the terracotta tanks. There 
are however no lamps at the corners of the Vrata tank, but the figurines 
-of birds and aquatic animals are present. 
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A PAINTED BOOK COVER FROM NEPAL 

ty MONOTOSH HOOKERJEE 


Tbc wooden covers of Ms. No. 4077 (Government collection, 
ILA.S.B) throw welcome light on the bis coxy of miniature painting 
in India. The manusctipc contains a number o£ works ail pertaining to 
the ^ivaite persuasion : ( 1) Sivadharmaiiastraxp. ( 2) Sivadharmottara, 
(3) Sivadhannasaingraha, (4) Umamaheivara-Samvada, (5) Sivopaniaad* 
Umotcara or Uttarottaia Tancra (6)Vf?asara Samgiaha, and (7) Lalitavistata- 
The measurement of the folios is approjumately 22 x 2 inches. 

The manuscript is very much damaged and worm-eaten. A good 
many number of pages appear to be missing* The Lahtavistaia of the 
present manuscript is not the celebrated Buddhist text of the same name 
but a Saiva work known also as UmamahcSvacottarattarottara Samvlda. 
The Ms. of this work was copied, according to the post-colophoa 
statement, in (Newari) Sartivat 156 during the reign of Paramabhat^raka 
Maiiarajadhixaja Paramesvara Srt Laksmllmmadeva. This Newari date 
works out to 1036 A. D. The Mss. of the other works also appear to 
belong to about the same period on palaeogtapbical grounds. 

The wooden covers (221' x 21^ are each embellished with paintings 
on the inside. There is, however, no painting in the manuscript itself. 
The style and execution of the paintings would indicate that the covers 
are much later than the date of the manuscript. On one cover we have 
the story of the lihgodbhavi-murti (scenes 2A arc shown as Fig. 2, p.^ 101) 
and on the other arc represented various gods worshipping the Lihga^ 

The cover with the story of the Lmgodbhava-murti shows begirtiing 
from the left an illustratian of the primeval flood, here represented by 
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wavy lines with tbc pictures of a fist, a conch, and an indistinct aquatic 
object. The next panel presents Vi^u, reclining on the coik of Ananta 
in the waters of the primeval flood. From his navel shoots up a lotus 
fiower on which sits the god Brahma. Both the gods have two hands each, 
and the colour of each is yellow. V4?iu holds a conch in his left hand. 
Behind Brahma is seen a circular halo formed by concentric bands of 
various colours. The next panel shows the god Brahma standing in 
three-quarter pro61e, with four hands and one h^d. The two left hands 
hold a water vessel and a manuscript; of the two right hands one is in 
vyikhyana-mudra and the other holds perhaps a rosary. Coils of hair 
are show'n as hanging down from the head—the colour is yellow. Facing 
Brahma stands the god Vi^nu, also in three-quarter ptohle, bedecked 
with ornaments; he has four hands with *padma', ‘cakra’, *gada’ 
and ‘^^ha'>, his usual attributes. The colour is greenish blue,. 
Next we have the representation of a pUlar, much of which is damaged. 
In the next panel we see god Brahma flying up on his mount, the 
swan, and correspondingly god Visnu on Garuda is shown upside 
down as penetrating into the nether world. The next panel 
introduces an ascetic with a long beard and matted locks tucked over 
his head. He stands in three-quarter profile, the right hand held in 
*vyakhyana’. Next to him arc shown the gods Brahma and V4nu 
facing each other. In the nert panel are shown the gods Brahma 
and Vi^nu, each standing with folded hands before a column with 
flames issuing out of its body. In the last panel are also shown the 
same gads before a column with the representation of a head on each 
of Its sides. Brahma with his four hands Is standing with the pose 
of ‘vyakhyana’ in his right hand while Visnu is shown with folded' 
hands before the column which no doubt, represents a Mukha-liAga, 
with the front head bearing the Tfinetra or three eyes of 5iva. # 

The illustrations on the second cover are divided into 12 panels, 
each containing the figure of a Siva-linga being worshipped by a 
divinity seated on a lotus throne. Each of these deities is shown in 
the act of placing an offering of a flower on the Linga by the right hand. 
Each of the gods has a cushion at the back and is provided with 
halo round the head. 
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■ Beginning fiom tte left the first pane! shows a four handed god 
yellow in colour and seated on a lotus throne, worshipping the Linga 
shown blue in colour. The attributes, ezeept the flower offering 
in the main right har.d, ave indisticct The next panel shows the 
god Vjfnu of bluish colour worshipping the Linga of similar colour. Visnu 
holds the offering of flowers in the main right hand and ‘safikha* and 
*gada* in the upper right and left hands. The lower left, placed on 
the knee, holds an indistinct object. In the third panel the Siva-Uhga 
as well as the four handed deity worshipping it are yellow in 
complexion. The god holds a tiuJent in the upper left hand and 
offers a flower with the main right hand. The god has a third eye 
shown vertically on. the forehead. In the fourth panel the Lihga as 
well as the two-handed deity worshipping it arc red in colour. The latter 
bolds a flower offering in the tight hand and a lotus flower in the left- 

The design of a pillar demarcates the four panels (three of which 
are illustrated below. Fig. 1) from the next four panels. 



rifi. t 


The representation of a pillar demarcates also the four central panels 
from the last four panels. 

The ninth panel shows a fat two-handed deity ( colour : yellow With 
a slight reddish tone ) worshipping the Linga ( colour : yellow with a 
slight reddish tone) with flower offering in the right hand ^nd the left 
holding an uncertain object probably a noose. The next panel 
portrays a two-handed deity, colour reddbb, worshipping the Lthga, 
25 
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colour reddish, with £ower offeriag in the right hand and a lotus 
bud in the left The eleventh panel shows a two-handed deityt colour 
yellow with a slight greenish tinge, with flower o£Eering in the right 
and a sword in the left worshipping the Linga, colour reddish. In the last 
panel we find a two-handed deity of greenish blue colour worshipping 
the Li^ga of slight reddish tinge. The deity holds the usual flower 
offering in the right hand and the left holds some object which cannot 
be identified. The god has a third eye on the forehead and there is no 
crown on his head, as is usual in all other panels except the third and 
also probably the first. Instead, the hair is shown as falling in curls. 

The first cover illustrates the well-known legend of the 
Lii^godhbava-murti, described in detail in the Agamas and the Pura^s. 
The text of the *Sivadharma' of the present manuscript also gives the 
story in a nutshell. Though the various details have been left out of 
the present text, there is no fundamental divergence of the 'Sivadhamta* 
story from that of the Agamas and the Ptiranas. The tnatn theme of the 

t ' 

legend is that Siva appeared in the form of a blazing pillar of immeasurable 
size to quell the pride and quarrels of Brahma and Vi§?iu w’ith regard to 
the question of the superiority of the one over the other. The story m 
the dififerent texts has been summarised by Rao in his 'Elements of Hbdu 
Iconography' (VoI.lL pp,105-7). The illustrations, however, on the 
present cover differ in many respects from the Agamic and Pauranic ver¬ 
sions of the story. In the firrt part of the story it is related bow during 
the disputes of Brahma and Vi^u, there appeared before them a fiaming 
pillar of immeasurable size and at this curious phenomenon Brahma and 
Visnu stopped their quarrels, the former fiying up in the shape of a swan 
to ascertain the top and the latter digging down to reach the bottom 
of the pillar. The episode of the appearance of the fiaming pillar is left 
out in the present representation of the story, though we find Brahma on 
his swan flying up and Visnu on Garuda going down to reach the top and 
bottom respectively of the pillar, which has not been shown. A flaming 
pillar, Imwevcr, appears towards the end of the present representadon 
before whicb Brahma and Visnu are shown with folded hands, and it is 
this flaming pillar which apparently manifests itself as the Mukha-lihga in 
the last panel which the two gods are made to worship as the supreme deity 
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oi the universe. The figure of the bearded ascetic, shown towards the 
middle of the representation, also introduces a new element in the story. 
It appears that after the failure of Brahma and Visnu to reach the top and 
bottotn respectively of the pillar thiiS sweetie been intro^uc^i in t e 
present narration of the story to explain the nature and character of the 
strange phenomenon and it is perhaps on account of the ascetic s exhorte- 
tions that the two gods came to be acquainted with the mystery of the 
phenomenon and thus to regard ^iva as the supreme Lord of the univcr^ 
whom they worship once in the shape of a flaming pillar and then m the 
form of Mukha-lihga in the last two panels. 

In^ the second cover various gods are represented worshipping the 
Lifiga. The text of the ‘Sivadharma* of the present manuscript ^so de^ 
cribes how the different gods, such as Brahma, Indta, Kuvera. Viivedevl. 
Vayu, Visnu, the eight Vasus, the two Asvinikuniaras, Varuna, Agni.Surya, 
Candra, the Raksasas. the PiSacas. the Guhyakas. the Divine Mothers, etc. 
worshipped the Linga. Many gods of this list may be recognised m the 
different panels of the present cover* The first and the second panels may 
be identified respectively as those of Brahma and Visnu worshipping^the 

Lihga. The third panel is apparently tbe representation of the god Siva 

worshipping the Lifiga. The trident in one of the hands, the vertical third 
eye on the forehead, and the matted locks instead of the usual crown on 
the head clearly support this identification. Lihga is but a form of Siva 
himself and ^iva worshipping the Lihga may appear to be strange, in 
Indian religious philosophy and art the deity is frequently s own m t e 
pose of a yog! immersed in deep meditation. A passage in the Mahabhaiata. 
may help to explain the mystery of a god shown as a yogi or f ® 
act of worshipping. Narada once visited the Badarikakama to see Kara 
and N^yana. He finds Nirayana engaged in the act of worshipping: 
bewildered at this (because Natayana was himself an object of wo^hip) 
' Narada asks him about the latter’s object of devotion. Sod tells im 

that he was worshipping his original Prakrti ( Para-Prskrti^. t e soiwce o 
all that is and all that is to be. On this analogy the present panel may 
clearly be identified as Siva worshipping the Lihga. which he considers to 
be bis original Prakrti and hence the supreme force in the umverse. Among 
the other panels we may re cognise Indra worshipping the Lihga in the sixth 
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panel. The identity of the god is certain because of the 'vajra' held in one 
of the hands and the horizontal third cyc^ on the forehead, which according 
to the iconographic texts are distinctive cognisances of Indra. The ninth 
panel probably shows VaruM as a fat two-handed deity, with perhaps 
a noose in one of bis bands, worshipping the Lihga, The crimson 
god of the fourth panel holding a full-hlown lotus flower in the left 
hand may probably be identified with SCrya, the Sun-god worshipping 
the Linga, The Linga of reddish copper colour, as shown in the present 
panel, may also support this identification, as according to the 'Sivadharma' 
text Sutya is enjoined to worship a Linga made of copper. 

The identification of the other panels is difficult because of the lack 
of sufficient details la hich help in the identification. Among these may 
probably be recognised some of the other gods who are mentioned m the 
‘^ivadharma’ text as ivorshipping the Lidga, In the last panel may be 
identified one of the Visvedevas worshipping the Linga. The Visvedevas 
according to the ‘Vifnudharmottaram’* are to be represented like India 
with a third eye on the forehead. The third eye on the forehead of the 
deity of the present panel may hence lend some support to this 
hypothesis. The god with the sword in one of his hands may probably 
be identified as one of the eight Vasus worshipping the Lifiga. 

The paintings are executed directly on the wooden covers without 
any backing of cloth, which is the usual practice in later periods. Over 
the polished surface of wood there is a priming of white on which 
the illustrations arc drawn in ochre. The different sections are then 
filled up with pigments, green, blue, yellow and red being the principa! 
ones. The outlines are emphasised by thick brush lines of deeper tones. 

The paintings belong to the general type of Eastern Indian paintings. 
Nepal, though within the orbit of the Eastern Indian tradidoDi, developed 
certain individual peculiarities in the course of time ; they are clearly 
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apparent in these illustrations. On stylistic considerations they belong 
to a rather later phase, A number of Buddhist manuscripts, dating 
from the 10th century A. D., are embeliished with miniature paintings, 
both inside and on the covers. Brahminical paintings of this order are 
relatively rare. In this connection reference may be made to a manuscript 
of the Tingalamata’, a Tantrik work of great importance, copied during 
the reign of King Rudradeva in Nepal Samvat 294 (1174 A- D.). 
The paintings on the covets of this manuscript agree with those under 
examination in style and execution, and on account of this the paintings 
may, be placed to about the same period, I. e, the late 12th Cent, or 
early 13th Century A, D. As regards quality the paintings of the 
present Ms. are poor and decadent. The manuscript of the 
‘Lalitavistara’ was copied in 1036 A. D. and the other manuscripts, 
also, belong to about the same date on palacogtaphical grounds. The 
covers, hence, appear to be much later than the date of the manuscript. 
Miniature paintings of this date are not many. We do howler know 
a large number of the earlier and later periods. These paintings are 
important, hence, as supplying a valuable link between the early and 
later phases of Nepalese painting. 
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vasavadatta and sakuntala scenes 

IN THE RANTgUMPHA CAVE OF ORISSA 

by V. S. AGRAWALA 

«• 

The caves in the Udayagiri hill in Orissa are well-known for the 
inscription of King Kharavela engraved in one of the caves known as 
the Hathigumpha. The other important caves in the Uda^agiri group 
are the Ranigumpha and the Gane£agumpha. These two caves are of 
very great interest on account of their sculptures. On the basis of 
the style of their architecture and sculpture these caves were rightly 
adjudged by Fergusson to belong to a period as early as the 2adi 
century B. C.^ The inscription of King Kharavela connects the caves with 
the Jaina religion. The sculptures in these caves seem ^ illustrate 
stories but they have not so far been identified* 

The frieze occupying the upper part of the verandah of the upper 
storey in the Ranigumpha cave contains seven bas-reliefs within the 
interspaces of the eight doorways. Of the scenes in the frieze of the 
Gaiie^gumpha only two are of major importance. 

Scenes I to 7 in the Ranigumpha cave have been amply illustrated 
by Dr, Rajcndia Lai Mitta in his 'Antiquities of Orissa'* Vol. II 
(1830), plates VI to XI and the two scene^ of the Ganeiagumpha on 
plate XV and XVI of the same book. They were described in detail 
in the ‘‘Cave Temples of India*’ (Fergusson and Burgess. 1880, pp. 81-64, 
Ranigumpha, and pp. 86-86, Ganesagumphi). Briefly they may be 
described as follows : 


OL ladlta Eaulpton^ p* 90 1 rii, l3fT«Uj0, 
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(A) Rimfiumpba. Scene 1: (Mitra. Plate VI > a celestial figure 

carrying a basket of lotus garlands* 

Scene 7 ( Mttra, Plate VI). The counter-part of scene 1 on the 
proper left hand side of the frieze. 

Scene 2 represents three elephants who seem to be attacking a 
panicky crowd. In the fore-front are shown a female and a male 
figure defending themselves with a heavy dub. Behind them arc a 
number of female figures either seeking shelter in various attitudes 
of consternation, or by their gesture offering to assist in repelling the 
attack. Fergusson incorrectly thought that it probably represented 
some episode in the story of the conquest of Ceylon by Vijaya 
where elephants, Yak^, and Yaksims performed important parts. (‘Cave 
Temples’, p. 81) 

Scene 3 is one of the best preserved and most interesting of the 
scries. It consists of eight figures, four male and four female, in four 
groups. The first represents a man apparently asleep inside a doerway, 
and a woman sitting by him watching. In front of these is a woman 
leading a man by the hand apparently to introduce him to the first 
pair. Beyond this on the right a man and a woman arc engaged in 
mortal combat holding swords and shields in their hands. Beyond these 
on the extreme right a man carries off in his arms a woman who 
still bears her shield in her hand though she has dropped the sword, 
and is pointing with the finger of her right hand towards the fighting 
first pair. (Mitra. Plate VIII, p, 8 ; ‘Cave Temples’, p. 82). This scene is 
repeated on the frieze of the Gane^gumpha and is often described as the 
rape scene. 

—' "Sc^c 4: In the first part of the bas-relief are three attendants, 
a horse and its groom restraining him. The foremost. attendant holds 
8 fly-whisk in his right band and a 'chatra' in bis left which shows 
that the principal figure who has alighted from the horse is a king. 
In the second part of the carving the royal figure is ahown holding 
a bow in his left hand and arrows in the right and about to shoot 
at a herd of deer running in front of him. In between^ them is a 
blossoming tree. In the third part of the story we see the royal 
personage having withdrawn bis bow from action which is now hung 
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on the left arnit He is standing in front of a tree on which ia seated 
a young female figure. At the foot of the tree is a deer. Fergusson 
identified this as a scene fioin the Sama Jataha which is very doubtful 
( Mitia, Plate DC, p. 8 ; ‘Cave Templcs\ p. 83 ). 

Scene 5 carved in the central compartment, shows a group of 
female figures apparently approaching to worship a saint seated cross- 
legged, ( Mitra, Plate X, pp. 8-9; *Cave Temples’, pw S3 ), 

Scene VI ; The scene consists of three amorous couples seated 
on couches and enjoying drinks. It is similar to those depicted at 
Sancl. C Mitra, Plate XI, p. 9 ; 'Cave Temples', pp. 83-84 ), 

(B) Gai]ie^gumphi.—The frieze in the upper storey of the 
GaiaeSagumphi consisted of three complete and two half reliefs, 
Two only axe carved with figures. The end ones and the centre 
compartment are filled with the traditional *Buddhist rails'. 

Scene 1 : Of the remaining two scenes one contains a repetition 
of the abduction scene of the Ranigumpha cave. There are the 
same eight persons, and all sinularly employed in both. Only that 
in this one the sculpture is very superior to that in the other and 
the attitude of the figures more easy and graceful* ('Cave Temples’, 
p, 87 ; Mitra, Plate XV, p. 10 ). 

Scene 2; The bas-relief contains 16 persons. In the first part 
of the story we see a party of soldiers on foot, dressed in kilts and 
moving in the act of pursuing. In front of them are three persons 
on an elephant. The hindmost is a male figure showering coins 
from a purse. The middle one is also a male figure, more prominent 
than the first one and shooting with bow and arrows in the direction 
of the pursuing soldiers. -The third person is a woman driving the 
elephant with a goad held in her right hand, A tree separates this 
scene from the next one. In the second part of the scene the 
elephant is kneeling down on the ground and the riders ate ali g h Hn gr 
In,, the third part of the scene we see the same three persons 
standing and moving. The last one has a big bundle or a container 
on his shoulder. In the fourth scene the female figure is seated on 
a rich cushion in a disconsolate mood and her companion is trying 

' to console her. (Mitra, Plate XVI, p, 10; 'Cave Temples’, p. 88,) 

\ 

f ■ 
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These two scenes were also illustrated by wood-cut blocks on plate 
44. VoL VH (1838 ) o! the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal by 
Major Kittoc as part of his Journal on a tour in Orissa : pp. 679-685). 

The important point about these different scenes forming part 
of the two friezes is the fact that they illustrate independent scenes. 

As remarked by Dr. R. L. Mitra “each frame is complete by itself 
and except in outline and general character bears no relation to its 
neighbour'. (‘Antiquities of Orissa’, VoL II, p. 4 ). Fergusson remarked ; 

*‘At one time I was inclined to behevc that the stories represented 
in the sculptures here and in the Ranlka-Nur (i. e. Ranigumpha) 
were continuous and formed part of one connected history, A more 
careful study, however, of the matter with the increased knowledge 
we now possess, has convinced me that this is not the case, and 
that each division in the storeyed bas-relief must be treated as 
separate subject. In this instance (i e., Ganeiagumpha ) it seems 
the sculptor purposely left the central compartment bktik in order 
to separate the two so completely that no one should make the mistake 
of fancying there was any oonnection between them," (‘Cave 
Temples’, p. 87). 

It is possible to identify with some certainty the second scene 
in the Gaue^gumpha cave with an episode in the Vasavadatta story. 
Scene 5 of I^nlgumpha frieze seems to represent the story of 
^kuntaii. 

Vasavadatta-Udayana story. The clue to this identification is 
furnished by three terracotta plaques recently discovered from the ancient 
site of Kausambi, once the capital of King Vatsaraja Uiiayana. They are 
now deposited in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Benares, and all are obviously 
from the same original mould. They illustrate the tensest part of the 
Vasavadatta-Udayana legend, the flight of the lovers from Ujjayini 
on the back of a female elephant in the company of their court jester 
Vasantaka. The Kauiambi plaques have been published in detail in the 
Journal of the U, P, Historical Society by Rai Krishnadasa,’ In this 

1. A Tctm^U PlAqne fnsi KAuiAmbl, by Bil Sricb&lSwik. CnniVir, 

ffifiimi ]vj*n DhkTADi BcDtns ; Jonia^I ol Uh U. P. Society, Panni L>U L 


IMS, pp. sa-eo. 
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msw light thcfccne in the Ganesagunipl^cave becomes dear. Both in 
the stone-relief and the terracotta plaqK the pursuers at the back of 
the elephant are the soldiers of the king of Ujja;ini. They are divided 
from their main job by Vasantaka who fiom his seat on the back of the 
elephant is raining a shotv'er of cofas which the soldiers greedily begin 
CO pick up. In the terracotta plaque UJayana is seated on the elephant 
and holds the lute Gho^avatl in his right hand. In the sculpture he is 
shown shooting at the soldiers. The pose of Vasavadatta is identical 
both in the terracotta and the stone-relief. She is driving her own 
elephant with a goad in her right hand. Whereas the terracotta plaque 
depicts only the flight scene, the stone-relief supplements it by adding a 
couple of subsidiary related scenes enacted in Udayana’s capital at 
KausambL In the second part of the scene separated from the first 
by a tree which marks the end of the forest Udayani and Vasavadatta 
are out of danger and seem to have reached their capital. They are 
alighting from the elephant who is kneeling on the ground. In the 
third part Vasantaka is shown with a bag on his shoulder, evidently 
the bag of coins, and Udayana is leading Vasavadatta into his palace. 
The fourtli scene shows the disconsolate lady Vasavadatta inside the 
harem and the king is engaged in consoling her. 

The story of Udayana is at present available in Buddhist, Jaina and 
Bishmanical literature f but it is essendaUy a love romance and there 
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ate no diffifrences based on religion in the main outline of the story. 
The scene relating to the flight of Vasavadatta and Udayana on the 
elephant from Uiiayim forms a common part of all the versions. The 
terracotta plagues from ICosam and the stonC'^reliefs in the Udayagirt 
cave—both assignable to the 2nd century B. C-—provide the archaeological 
evidence of the main episode of the Udayana legend as it was current in 
north and east India. The main outlines are essentially the same in both, 
the only notable difference being the presence of the lute Gboaavati 
in the hands of Udayana in the terracotta scene and its absence in the 
5 tone-relief. 

Hie lute plays a prominent part in the drama of Bhasa and the 
version of the story on the terracotta with the lute in it may have been 
based on the same original as the crama of Bhasa. ^ 

■Scene of the mad elephant*—Scene 2 of the Ranigumpha frieze 
( Mitra, Plate VII ) can easily be identified with one of the well-known 
episodes in the Udayana legend, vii, the scene of the infuriated elephant 
Nalagiri of the king of Ujjayinl getting out of conttol and attacking a 
panicky crowd In a public street and hia ultimate pacification by the 
musical charm of Udayana. In the story of Hemacandra the scene 
occurs as follows : 

“One day Nalagiri pulled up bis post, knocked down two elephant-^ 
drivers and, roaming as he liked, terrified the townspeople, ’How is that 
elephant, which is controlled by no one, to be subdued ? the king asked 
Abhaya who suggested. ‘Have King Udayana sing.* Commanded by the 
Ving ‘Sing to Nalagki*, Udayana and Vasavadatta sang to him. As a - 
result of hearing hb song^ the elephant Nalagiri was thrown and made 
captive. Then the king gave Abhaya another boon which he kept in 

reserve also." ^ 

^Rape scene’.—'The so-called rape scene in the Ranigumpha and 
Ganeugumpha caves cannot be identified with any certainty. The 
first half of the relief depicting two pairs of male and female figures haVb 
a seeming connection with the Vasavadatta story viz, Udayana thrown 
into prison as a captive by King Canda Pradyota and Vgsa^datta 
stealthily visiting him. In the second scene Vasavadatta or a tetkrs. 
attendant is leading Vasantaka into the presence of Udayana. But the 
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third and the fourth scenes viz, the scene of the mortal combat bctwccii 
a fpan and a ’woman and the forceful carrying away of the latter by the 
former do not agree with this explanation. 

Royal hunting scene. Dusyanta ^kuntala scene. The whole make¬ 
up of this very interesting scene (No. 4 in Rantgumphi cave; Mitra, 
Plate TX ) unmistakably i>oints to the story of King Du^anta visiting the 
hermitage of sage Kanva and falling in love at first sight with Sakuntala. 
The different stages in the relief are definite and clear. In the beginning 
the king arrives with his soldiers; his own presence is indicated by a horse 
with empty back followed by an attendant holding a fly-whisk and an 
umbrella, the two signs of royalty. In the next scene the king is 
hunting and shoots bis arrows at a herd of frightened deer. In the third 
scene the leader of the herd has ushered the king into the presence of a 
beautiful woman* The king has withdrawn his bow and is in the act of 
looking at her or conversing ’with her. The female figure .rests on 
the lower branch of a tree and the deer crouches at the foot of the tree. 

This version of the story is nearer to the legend of Dusyanta and' 
Sakuntala as given in the Adiparva of the Mahabharata (chapters 6S-64, 
Poona critical edition). It is stated there that Du^yanta once equipped 
a hunting expedition and following his game from one forest to another 
reached the hermitage of sage Kanva. Leaving his army and ministers 
behind he entered the hermitage alone* He found it lonely except 
for a maiden who was the daughter of the sage and who entered into 
conversation with him. The king cunningly accosted her by saying 
that he bad come to pay his homage to Kanva. The girl thereupon 
said that her father bad left for another part of the forest to gather 
fruits. Then the king questioned her as to bet identity and as to how 
the sage Kanva practising self-<ontral could have her as his daughter, 
^kuntala in reply related the story of her birth from the union of 
Menaka with Visvamitra. As soon as she had finished, the king 
openly' offered his love to her which she after some hesitation and 
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assutai^c^ accepted. In this simple £abnc tbete ts no place for the female 
friends of &kuntala viz„ Priyamvada and Anasuya whome Kalidasa 
introduces in bis drama for the first time and also none of the 
sophisticated overtures of love from either sidc- 

"Thus we find in the caves of Udayagiri hill the representation of 
the two most important love romances of ancient India, the story 
of Vasavadatta and ^kuntala,^ The story of Vasavadatta is referred 
to by the celebrated grammarian Patanjali who wrote his Mahabhasya 
in the reign of Pu^yamicra ^tinga in the 2nd century B. a 
contemporary of King Kharaveta when the group of Udayagiri caves 
was excasrated- These romantic love stories formed part of the 
common literary and art heritage of ancient Lidia and their introduction 
in the repertoire of carvings in the Jaina caves in the extreme 
east of India is proof of their universal popularity. 
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NRTTA MANJARI 

* 

THE 63 FUESAUEirUL SEqnENGBS 
OF UQVBUXKT EH SHIBATA HATTAX 

bf LEELA ROW 

INTRODUCnON 

Bhanita Na^aip, or Dasi Amm of South India, is considered the 
most ancient and technically, the piuce^t form of classical dancing in 
India today. It derives all its movcmenu from the principles laid down 
by Bharata Muni and other great sages. It used to be performed all over 
India, but is now on the verge of extinction, partly on account of the 
dearth of able teachers, and partly because it is a very strenuous and 
complicated type of dance. There are. however, still a few dancers such 
as Balasaia&wati, Bhanumad, Viralakshmi and others who have helped 
to keep up this traditional style. His late Highness the Gaekwad Sayaji 
Rao of Baroda brought to his state Gattrabat. one of the best Tanjore 
dancers of her time. She was the Baroda court dancer for over 6fty 
years; even now though she is over seventy, her movements arc 
tnciedibly precise and exquisite and her facial expressions interpret all the 
poetic emotions of the song and dance. While teaching me, she was 
always particular that 1 should practise each movement minutely so as to 
be able to concentrate entirely on expression, once the steps were 
thoroughly mastered. It is my earnest hope that this essay will help those 
who wish to learn the elements of Bharata Na^aip, 

The technique consists of a number of adaus. or phrases of 
co-ordlnadng band and foot movements, done to the accompaniment of 
I ^^^(^^?£^ythmic ^Ilables. known as bols in the dance language. When 
these adaus are mastered by the pupil, they are knit together into 
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difi^cent fotiDS of dsnces dccordm^ to tho melody end ti m ing of classicnl 
South Indian music, or to describe the words of Sanskrit and Telugu songs. 

Before studying the adaus, it is necessary to be well acquainted with 
a few technical terms as described in the Sanskrit text of Bharata Muni. 


These are ; 

Abhimukha 

Adhomukha 

Agracala 

Alapadma 

Andta 

AAgaparyaya 

Ardhacandra 

Ardbapataka 

Bol 

Hamsavaktra 

Mu^ 

Nisannoru 

Pataka 

Pamhmukha 

Sama 

Sikhara 

Svastika 

Tixyaifimuldia 

Tripataka 

TryaSra 

Uttana 


the position of the hand when the palm is opposite 
the face. 

the position of the hand with the palm facing 
downwards. 

posiriou of the foot, balanced on the ball with 
the heel raised. 

a ha nd pose, with the fingers opened out. 

the position of the foot when only the heel touches 

the ground. 

the repetition of movements with the opposite hand 
and foot. 

a certain hand pose depicting the half moon, 
a band pose, like Tripataka, but the fourth finger 
is also bent. 

a dance syllable uttered to accompany each movement, 
a certain hand pose which represents a swan's head, 
a band pose like a fist. 

the position of the thighs when they, are lowered. 

a hand pose resembling a flag. 

the position of the hand when it faces the audience. 

the feet or thighs in their natural position. 

a hand pose resembling a crest 

the positian of the hands or arms when crossed, * 

the position of the hand when it b at a slant 

a band pose. 

the foot when it b slightly tamed out to 
the hand when the palm faces upwards. 



While pracdsmg the atlaus, the student must pay attention to 
certain rules which are common to most of the ezerdses; these are 
‘sau^vaj^a* (the body kept firm in perfect symmetry). tryaira feet 
(the toes pointing slightly to their side), graceful band and arm 
movements, precision and smoothness in rhythmic coordinadon of 
hand and foot movements, eyes fized on the hand in action, and above 
all a happy facial ezpresskin. Each step should be placed firmlyt 
almost in a stamping manner ; when the foot is raised and lowered in 
the same spot, the distance between the feet should not ezceed three 
inches, but if moved forward or sideways the dancer steps according 
to her build. All the bob must be uttered while practising the 
adaus, but not while performing an item. One of the musicians of 
the orchestra beats the time with a small stick and sings the bob or 
words of the song. 

Bharata Na^am is essentially a womanb dance; and on no account 
should a man perform it. The dance is for beautiful young girls, with 
slender waists and large ezpressive eyes. 
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EXERCISE 11 

1. With the tight hand, adbomukha iikbara, on the shoulder^ the 
left stretched out, jump, and then step with the left foot: Fig. 1. 

Z Kick back the right foot (to touch the right hip) before 
lowering it to the ground, and in the same way kick back the left foot, 
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Exercise II 














EXERCISE UI 

With the hands on the waist, feet tryaira. ni?annoru, do 
following exercises i 

Raise and lowet each foot altemately in the same spot; the_ 
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EXERCISE VI * 

As in Ex. IV rep^t the movements of each foot twice, 
‘teyun,* rt ft and^ 
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same bols. 

On 'te^un', tt afidta, on datta, rt ft tryafira, on ‘teV asain rt afidta, 
on ya, « ft tryaira ; on ‘teym’* It aflcita, on datti. It tryafra, on ‘te’, It 
aildtai on *yi\ It tryaka and so onM*«*i * 
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ADAU VII 

* Bols ; tai, taidacta. ft 

In this Idau, the feet are placed ver 3 r lightly to the buU tai, taidatta, 
and all the steps are done with the feet kuiTdta. The last two bols ate 
shorter than the first. 
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ADAU vin 

Adau Vm h similar to aiJau VII, but only Figs. 1 and 2 aie done, 
first to the aides, then jumping forward with the right foot, and the body 
turned to the side so that the rigbc side faces the audience, then backwards 
with the left loot in this position. In the aftgaparyaya after doing the 
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Bol« : tai, taidatta. 

On tai step firmly vith tbe rifht loot ttyaira slightly towards 

the right, keeping the arms at a slant, the right parih> 
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ADAU XII " 

Bols : tat t€ dha, dhit te dba. ’fll l 'sn 

At the beginning of this adau^ both bands are in iikhara near the 
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Adau xiii 

The movements of this adau are similar to idau XII, hut the 
movements are repeated [ XII (1-4 ); and similarly XII ( 5-8) ]. 
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step with the right foot, and turn the body so that it 
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On dha step the right foot and change the position of hands to 

uttana ; Fig. 5. idau XXII. 

Ahgaparyaya of these movements to the bols : tat te dha/ dhit tc 
dha ; Fig. 7. adau XXIL Fig. 7, adau XXIV, Fig. 7, adau XXU. 
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in front gradually until it Is completely stretched. 

Ahgaparyaya of these movements to the bob: dhit te te la. The 
dancer faces the audience all through the Idait. 

Aheaparyaya of the whole adau. commencing with the left foot, 
and sending the left hand in a circle in front of the body. 
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dhit te te ta Afigaparyaya. 

Al^gaparyaya of the whole adau. 
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In the same way do aAgaparyaya ^hich includes dotn^ adau XXIX 
moving towards the left ( starting with the left foot), and going forward 
ip an oblique direction towards the left 
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Bols : ce hat/tc i 1(^1 ^ f 

The steps of nearly all adaus with these bols are called udghSfita, 
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Adau l 

As in adau XXXU, move sideways first cowards right, then towards 
left, and then forward towards the right doing all the steps and hand 
movements of adau XLVIIJ. 
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Bols; te/ dhtc dhit te. 

All tlirough this Idati one atm is in front of the body» with its 
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ADAU LVI 

This adau is very similar to the previous adau, but the bols arc te, tc 
te/ dhit dhit te. 

On the first three te step with alternate feet ttyaSra, and malte three 
rhythmic movements with the wrist of the hand in front of the body. 
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On te ya repeat these movements ; Figs, 1 and 2, Ex L 

AAgaparyaya of these movements twice to .the bob teyun 

datta/teya i Figs. 1, 4, 1, 4, Ex I. 

Then on teyun jump in sitting posture, hands haqisavaktra near th? 
chest; Fig. 9, 
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on te bring the handf hack to near the cheat. 

Body faces audience all the time. 




ADAU for JATISVARAM 
Bols : Tail tai/tai ta. ^ ^ I ^ RT 

On tai step with right foot, and change the position of the right 

hand to pacahmukha ; both arms are in a semi-circle as 
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Ex. Cont. 





In the same way practise idaus XXI, XXU, XXIU, XXIV, XXV. to- 
the bols: te dha a/dbit te dba §: {gradually faster. 

Adaas XIL XIIL XIV. XV. are practised withctit the jump; instead 
of the jump, step quickly with the foot which is andta. * 

Adau XVm ^7 be practised to the bols; tat dhe dha a/tai tai/dhit 
dhit te. 

la all these exercises, the dancer should increase her speed very 
gradually, after all the movements are thoroughly mastered with grace and 
pirecision. just as a mustdan studies a difficult passage, by ptayiog the notes 
several times over and over again. i 
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Wbcn all the adaus arc mastered by the pupil, she 
leams the various items of Bharata Natya which are 
Alarippu, Jatisvaia. Sabdam, Svaiajati, Vaniam, Javali, 
Padam and Sloka. These are composed of certain themes, 
combined with movements of the adaus, and set to a 

particular timing and melody- 

For instance, there are two types of Alarippu, one 
in tisrajati tala, and the other in miSrajatL Both 
have practically the same movements with slight 
variations in the thytbm. The Alarippu is an invo^tive 
dance done at the beginning of a Bharata Natya m 
peifortnance. 

The dancer stands with her hands joined above her 
head and does a few movements with her neck and eye¬ 
brows at a slow tempo. I 

At t 

Then with her arms out in 
a seml-drcle ( the elbows slightly 
bent) she does rhythmic move* 
ments with her neck, eyebrows,^ 
shoulders, forearms, first at a slow 
tempo, then at a medium tempo. 

Next the same rhythmic i 
movements are done in a sitting 
posture, followed by more rhyth¬ 
mic movements of the hands. 

After this, the dancer does ] 
the whole of adau LX at a fast 
speed (presto), then adaus XIX and XX very slowly (adagio), then adaus 
XIX and * XXn very fast, adau XLVI slow, adau XLVI fast, Idau 
XLIV fast, adaus LI, LB, LIU at a medium tempo (m^erato). 
X-astly, she recedes doing a number of small steps with sama 
(pada) steps, making three large circles of the arms (down and 
up above the bead), joins the bands above the head as in Fig, 1,, 
57 
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-and ends tbe dance by standing with her legs and feet samapada as 
in Fig. Z 

The second item, Jatisvaraip, is a musical composition to the accom~' 
paniment of which the dancer does appropriate co-ordinating movements 
of the neck, bead, and hands and feet. The tempo is usually slow, 

The third item, Sabdaip, is a Telugii song addressed to Lord Krishna, 
and which generally ends with the words* Salutation to Thee*. The words 
of the song are interpreted by mQdras ( hand poses ) and facia! expression 
and in between the verses, the dancer does a number of movements from 
the various idaus to suit the particular theme. 

The ^bdim is followed by Svarajiti, a musical composition rendered 
in gesture language with several dance cadences ; the Svarajati is one of 
the most elaborate dance items, and embodies many beautiful dance 
preludes, interludes and finales. 

Then the Varnam begins; this is a long item accompanied by a 
Telugu song in praise of Lord ^ri^hna. Each verse is sung several times, 
and the dancer uses different mudras each time, followed by movements 
of the idaus, done adagio, moderato and presto. 

After the Vartum the Javali is danced ; it is an erotic poem sung 
and danced in praise of certain characters, and also contains dance 
sequences. 

The Fa dam is a very popular item, and often the dancer includes two 
op three types of Padam in. her programme, and there is a song mostly 
about Farvatl's love for Siva, Like the other items it includes several 
adaus. 

Next comes the Tillana, the most complicated and strenuous item. 
It b essentially feminine in form, and requires a complete mastery of the 
technique, the ^aus being done mostly presto. At the same time special 
attention must be paid to the movements of the neck, eyebrows and eyes- 

Lastly, a Sanskrit stoka b sung, and accompanied by mi^dras. It is 
usually about the Greatness of Lord K^^bhna. 

When the dancer sings, her facial expression plays a prominent part; 
as she hardly makes any movements with her tegs, which are 'same*. The 
facial expression consbts of appropriate movements of the head, eyes, 
eyebrows, eyelids, eyeballs, liE» and neck. These are taught by the 
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Guru, and are also described m the various Sanskrit treats^ on dance 
and drama. 

The musical accompaniment includes a mridaftg (drum), a violin, or 
any string inatrument and a singer who sings, and beats the bob with a 

small stick. _ 

The Tanjote costume consists of long, looaj trousers, made of rich 
brocade, over which a nine yards sari is draped- The pleats of the sari are 
taken between the legs ; a brocade sash tied round the waist hangs loosely 
in front. The corsage is also made of some rich materiaL The danoK 
wears numerous ornaments such as earrings, three noserings, bangles, hair 
ornaments and a gold belt In the Ulustrations of the adaus, however, the 
author wore a light costume in order to show all movements clearly. 

• • • 

Words for Sabdaqi ( Telogu ) 

Kri^ bija, how could you touch the body of that damsel, calling her 
m haste ? Is that fair ? 

I trust you lEDplicitly. I bow to yoUi and entreat you i is it ngnt 

that you should dishonour me ? ^ 

1 pray to you thinking you to be a Great , Peison* I can not bear 

the pangs of this love for you now. 

Why these wiles 7 Gopala. even now you can save me, and I bow 

to you. 

Words for Padam ( Telugu ) 

Who is sHe that has snatched away my beloved who gave his love 
to me ? 

The son of 5ri Vaidyanitha. worshipped by Madhava. has not yet 

<ome, oh friend. 

■* 

« 

Words of an A$tepadi from the Gita Govinda ( Sanskrit ) 

Get thee. gone, oh Madhava. Get thee gone, oh Kesava. Utter not 
'thy deceitful excuses. 



Follow her, Lotus eyed one^ who remedied your distress. 

Eyes burdened with love, red and weary with night long vigil 
proclaim thy surfeit of dalliance. Go away K^jfh^ 

* 

Words of a Sloka ( Sanskrit ] 

Within her house, seeing tfae thief Kn^h^ 

One Gopi locked the door and went to Kpshna's mother. 

But seeing Him there also tied to a mortar with a rope. 

She was struck with wonder. 
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Qlufitnted uticles destiofid foe this 
Volume could not be included on account 
of technic*! difficulties. Thej will be 
published, to^ethet with their Plates, in 
VoL XV of the Journal of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art. 
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